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Germany Demands Its Rights 


WE ARE READY FOR A TEST OF STRENGTH 


By ADOLF HITLER, Chancellor of Germany 
Delivered at Wilhelmshaven, April 1, 1939 


(Partial text as given out officially in Berlin) 


ERMAN Fellow Citizens:—He who wants to have 
the deepest impression of the decay and resurrection 
of Germany most vividly must go and see the de- 

velopment of a city like Wilhelmshaven, which today re- 
verberates with life and activity and which still a short time 
ago was a dead spot nearly without means of existence and 
without prospects of a future—it pays to revisualize this 
past. 

When this city experienced its first upward move it coin- 
cided with the rise of the German Reich after its unification. 
This Germany was in a state of peace. 

During the same time as the so-called peace-loving and 
Puritan nations led a great number of wars, Germany then 
knew only one aim: To maintain peace, to work in peace, to 
raise the prosperity of its inhabitants and thereby to con- 
tribute to human culture and civilization. 

This Germany of peace times has attempted, with un- 
ending diligence, with geniality and with steadiness, to form 
its life within and to safeguard outwardly—through partici- 
pation in peaceful competition with the nations—its due 
place in the sun. 

Even though this Germany through the decades was the 
safest guarantor of peace, and even though she occupied her- 
self with peaceful things, she was unable to prevent other 
nations, and especially their statesmen, from following this 
rise with envy and hatred and finally to answer with a war. 

Today we know from the documents of history how the 
encirclement policy of those times was carried on in a planned 
way by England. 

We know from numerous findings and publications that 
in that country the conception was that it would be neces- 
sary to bring down Germany militarily because its destruc- 
tion would insure every British citizen a greater abundance 
of lite’s possessions. 

Certainly at that time Germany made mistakes. Its most 
serious mistake was to see this encirclement and not to stave 
it off ir. time. 


The only fault we can blame the regime of that time for 
is that the Reich had full knowledge of this devilish plan 
of a raid and yet it did not have the power of decision to 
ward it off in time and could only let this encirclement ripen 
until the beginning of the catastrophe. 

The result was the World War. In this war the German 
people, although it had by no means the best armaments, 
fought heroically. No people can claim the glory for itself to 
have forced us down—much less so that nation whose states- 
men today speak the greatest words. 

Germany at that time remained undefeated and uncon- 
quered on land, at sea and in the air—however, it was Ger- 
many. 

But there was the power of the lie and the poison of 
propaganda which did not balk at misinterpretation and un- 
truth. 

This Germany faced the world in absolute defenselessness 
because it was unprepared. 

When [President Woodrow] Wilson’s fourteen Points 
were published, not only many German fellow-citizens but 
above all the “leading” men saw in these Fourteen Points 
not only the possibilities of ending the World War but also 
the pacification of the world at large. 

A peace of reconciliation and understanding was promised 
—a peace that was to know neither victor nor vanquished, 
a peace of equal justice for all, a peace of equal distribution 
of colonial domains and equal recognition of colonial de- 
sires, a peace that was to be finally crowned by a league of 
all free nations. 

It was to be a guarantor of equal rights that would make 
it seem superfluous in the future for peoples to bear the 
armaments that previously, so it was said, were so heavily 
burdensome. 

Therefore, disarmament—disarmament of all the nations. 

Germany was to go ahead as a good example. Everybody 
was obliged to follow this disarmament. Also the age of 
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secret diplomacy was to be ended. All problems henceforth 
were to be discussed openly and freely. 

First of all, however, the right of self-determination of 
nations finally was to have been settled and raised to its 
proper importance. 

Germany believed in these assurances. With faith in these 
declarations it had dropped its weapons. And then a breach 
of a pledge began such as world history had never seen be- 
fore. 

When our nation had dropped its weapons, a period of 
suppression, blackmailing, plundering and slavery began. Not 
another word about peace without victor or vanquished, but 
an endless sentence of condemnation for the vanquished. 
Not another word about justice, but of justice on your side 
and injustice and illegality on the other. 

Robbery upon robbery, oppression upon oppression were 
the consequences. 

No one in this democratic world bothered himself any 
more about the sufferings of our people. Hundreds of 
thousands fell in the war, not from enemy weapons, but from 
the hunger blockade. And after the war ended, this block- 
ade was continued for months in order to oppress our people 
still more. 

Even German war prisoners, after an endless time, had 
to remain in captivity. The German colonies were stolen 
from us, German foreign holdings were simply seized and 
our merchant marine taken away. 

Added to that was a financial plundering such as the world 
had never before seen. The monetary penalties which were 
imposed on the German people reached astronomical figures. 

Of these an English statesman said that they could only 
be fulfilled when the German standard of living was re- 
duced to the lowest possible level and Germans worked four- 
teen hours daily. 

What German spirit, German alertness and German labor 
through decades and decades had collected and saved was 
lost in a few years. 

Millions of Germans were either torn away from the 
Reich or were prevented from returning to the Reich. The 
League of Nations was not an instrument of a just policy 
of understanding among nations, but is and was a guarantee 
of the meanest dictation man ever invented. 

So was a great people raped and led toward a misery that 
you all know. A great people through a broken pledge was 
cheated of its rights and its existence rendered practically 
impossible. A French statesman coined the following ex- 
pression: “There are 20,000,000 Germans too many in the 
world!” 

Germans ended their lives out of despair, others slid into 
lethargy and an inevitable destiny and still others were of the 
opinion that everything must be destroyed; still others set 
their teeth and clenched their fists in unconscious rage. Still 
others believed that the past should be restored—restored 
just as it was. 

Every one had an idea of some sort. And I, as an un- 
known soldier of the World War, drew my conclusions. 

It was a very short and simple program. It ran: Removal 
of the internal enemies of the nation, termination of the 
divisions within Germany, the gathering up of the entire 
national strength of our people into a new community and 
the breaking of the peace treaty—in one way or another! 

For as long as this dictate of Versailles weighed upon the 
German people it was actually damned to go to the ground. 
If, however, other statesmen now declare that right must 
rule on this earth, then they should be told that their crime 
is no right, that their dictate is neither right nor law but 
above this dictate stand the eternal rights of peoples to live. 

The German people were not created by Providence in 
order to follow obediently a law which suits the English or 
the French, but rather in order to champion their right to 


































live. That is why we are here! I was determined to take 
up this battle of advocating the German right to live. 

I took it up first within the nation, 

In place of a great number of parties, social ranks and 
societies a single community now has taken its place—the 
German national community! To bring it to realization 
and to deepen it more and more is our task. 

I had to hurt many in this time. However, I believe that 
the good fortune in which the entire nation is participating 
today must richly compensate every single one for what he 
had to give up dearly on his own part. 

You all have sacrificed your parties, societies and associa- 
tions, but you have obtained in return a great strong Reich. 
And the Reich today, thank God, is strong enough to take 
your rights under its protection. 

We no longer are dependent on the good graces or dis- 
graces of other States or their statesmen. 

When, more than six years ago, I obtained power, I took 
over a wretched inheritance. The Reich seemed to possess 
no more possibilities of existence for its citizens. 

I undertook the work at that time with the one single 
capital which I possessed. It was the capital of your strength 
to work. 

Your strength to work, my fellow-citizens, I now have 
begun to put to use. I had no foreign exchange. I had no 
gold reserve. I had only one thing—my faith and your 
work! 

Thus we began the gigantic work of rebuilding based 
upon the confidence of the nation, instilled with the belief 
and the confidence in its eternal values. 

Now we have found a new economic system, a system 
which is this: Capital is the power of labor and the coverage 
of money lies in our production. 

We have founded a system based on the most sincere 
foundation there is, namely: Form your life yourself! Work 
for your existence! Help yourself and God will help you! 

Within a few years we have wrenched Germany from 
despair. But the world did not help us. If today an English 
statesman says one can and must solve all problems through 
frank deliberations, I should like to tell this statesman just 
this: An opportunity has been open for fifteen years before 
our time. 

If the world says today that the nations must be divided 
into virtuous nations and into such are are not virtuous— 
and that the English and French belong to the first class, 
and the Germans and Italians belong to those not virtuous— 
we can only answer: The judgment whether a people is 
virtuous or not virtuous can hardly be passed by a human 
being. That should be left to God. 

Perhaps the same British statesman will retort: “God 
has pased the verdict already, because He presented the 
virtuous nations with one quarter of the world and He took 
everything away from the non-virtuous!” 

The question may be permitted: “By what means have 
the virtuous nations obtained for themselves this quarter of 
the world.” 

And one must answer: “They did not apply virtuous 
methods!” 

For 300 years this England acted without virtue in order 
now in maturity to speak of virtue. Thus it could appear 
that during this British period without virtue 46,000,000 
Englishmen have subdued nearly one-quarter of the world 
while 80,000,000 Germans, because of their virtue, must live 
at a rate of 140 to one square kilometer. 

Indeed, twenty years ago, the question of virtue still was 
not entirely clear for the British statesmen in so far as it 
concerned conceptions of property. One still held it com- 
patible with virtue simply to take away the colonies of 
another people that had acquired them through treaty or 
through purchase because one possessed the power—this very 
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power which now, to be sure, should be deemed as some- 
thing abominable and detestible. 

I have only one thing to ask the gentlemen here: whether 
they believe what they say or do not believe it. We do not 
know. 

We assume, however, that they do not believe what they 
say. For if we should assume that they themselves really 
believe it then we would lose every respect for them. 

For fifteen years Germany patiently bore its lot and fate. 
I also sought in the beginning to solve every problem through 
talks. I made an offer in the case of each problem and 
each time it was turned down! 

There can be no doubt that every people possesses sacred 
interests, simply because they are identical with their lives 
and their right to live. 

When, today, a British statesman demands that every 
problem which lies in the midst of Germany’s life interest 
first should be discussed with England, then I, too, could 
demand just as well that every British problem first is to 
be discussed with us. 

Certainly, these Englishmen may give me the answer: 
“The Germans have no business in Palestine!’ I answer 
that we do not want anything in Palestine. 

Just as we Germans have little to do in Palestine, just as 
little business has England mixing in our German sector 
of existence. And if they now declare that it involves gen- 
eral questions of law and justice I could approve of this 
opinion only if it was considered as binding to both of us. 

They say we have no right to do this or that. I should 
like to raise the counter question: what right, for example, 
has England to shoot down Arabs in Palestine just because 
they defend their homeland? Who gives them this right? 

Anyway, we have not slaughtered thousands in Central 
Europe but instead we have regulated our problems with law 
and order. 

However, I should like to say one thing here: The Ger- 
man people of today, the German Reich of today is not 
willing to surrender life interests, it also is not willing to 
face rising dangers without doing something about them. 

When the Allies, without regard of purpose, right, tra- 
dition or even reasonableness, changed the map of Europe, 
we had not the power to prevent it. If, however, they ex- 
pect the Germany of today to sit patiently by until the very 
last day when this same result would again be repeated— 
while they create satellite States and set them aginst Ger- 
many—then they are mistaking the Germany of today fo: 
the Germany of before the war. 

He who declares himself ready to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for these powers must realize he burns his fingers. 

Really, we feel no hatred against the Czech people. We 
have lived together for years. The English statesmen do not 
know this. They have no idea that Hradschin castle was not 
built by an Englishman but by a German and that the St. 
Vitus Cathedral likewise was not erected by Englishmen 
but that German hands did it. 

Even the French were not active there. They do not 
know that already at a time when England still was very 
small a German Kaiser was paid homage on this hill [ Hrad- 
cany castle|—that one thousand years before me the first 
German King stood there and ‘accepted the homage of this 
people. 

Englishmen do not know that. They could not know that 
and they do not have to know it. It is sufficient that we 
know it and that it is true that this territory lay in the living 
space of the German people for over a thousand years. 

Despite this, however, we would have had nothing against 
an independent Czech State if, first, it had not suppressed 
Germans, and, second, if it had not been intended as the 
instrument of a future attack on Germany. When, how- 
ever, a former French Air Minister writes in a newspaper 





that on the basis of their prominent position it is the task of 
these Czechs to strike at the heart of German industry with 
air attacks during war, then one understands that this is 
not without interest to us and that we draw certain con- 
clusions from it. | 

It would have been up to England and France to defend 
this airbase. Upon us fell the task of preventing such an 
attack at all events. I sought to accomplish this by a natural 
and simple way. 

When I first saw that every effort of that kind was des- 
tined to be wrecked and that elements hostile to Germany 
again would win the upper hand, and as I further saw that 
this State had long since lost its inner vitality—indeed, that 
it already was broken to pieces—I again carried through the 
old German Reich. [Probably the German word was Recht, 
meaning law.] And I joined together again what had to be 
united because of history and geographical positions, and 
according to all rules of reason. 

Not to oppress the Czech people! It will enjoy more free- 
dom than the suppressed people of the virtuous nations. 

I have, so I believe, thereby rendered peace a great service, 
because I have rendered innocuous in time an instrument 
which was destined to become effective in war against Ger- 
many. If they now say that this is the signal that Germany 
now wants to attack the entire world, I do not believe that 
this is meant seriously: such could only be the expression of a 
bad conscience. 

Perhaps it is rage over the failure of a farflung plan, per- 
haps it is an attempt to create tactical preconditions for a 
new policy of encirclement. 

Be that as it may: it is my conviction that thereby I have 
rendered peace a great service and out of this conviction I 
decided three weeks ago to name the coming party rally 
the “Party Convention of Peace.” 

For Germany has no intention of attacking other people. 
What we, however, do not want to renounce is the building 
up of our economic relations. We have a right thereto and 
I do not accept any condition from a European or a non- 
European statesman. 

The German Reich is not only a great producer but also 
a gigantic consumer, just as we as a producer will be an irre- 
placeable trade partner, so as a consumer we are capable of 
honorably and fairly paying for what we consume. 

We are not thinking about making war on other peoples. 
However, our precondition is that they leave us in peace. 

In any case the German Reich is not ready everlastingly 
to accept intimidation or even a policy of encirclement. 

I once made an agreement with England—namely: the 
Naval Treaty. It is based on the earnest desire which we 
all possess never to have to go to war against England. But 
this wish can only be a mutual one. 

If this wish no longer exists in England, then the practi- 
cal preconditions for this agreement therewith are removed 
and Germany also would accept this very calmly. We are 
self-assured because we are strong, and we are strong be- 
cause we are united and because in addition we are looking 
forward. And in this city, my fellow citizens, I can address 
the one exhortation to you: Look into the world and to 
all its happenings with open eyes. Do not deceive yourselves 
about the most important precondition in life—namely, the 
necessity to be strong. 

We have experienced this for fifteen years. Therefore I 
have made Germany strong again and erected an armed 
force, an army on land, at sea and in the air. 

When they say in other countries that they will arm and 
will keep arming still more, I can tell those statesmen only 
this: They will not be able to tire me out. I am determined 
to proceed on this road and I have a conviction that we shall 
proceed faster than the others. No power on earth will 
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ever again be able to entice the weapons from us through 
any phrase. 

Should, however, somebody be craving for measuring their 
strength with ours, then the German people also are ready 
at any time and 1 am ready and determined. 

Just as we think, our friends also think, especially the 
State with which we are bound most closely and with which 
we are marching now and will march under all circum- 
stances forever. 

If hostile journalists do not know of anything else to 
write, then they write about rents or breaks in the axis. They 
ought to hold their peace. This axis is the most natural 
political instrument existing in this world. 

It is a political combination which owes its origin not 
only to reasonable political deliberation and the desire for 
justice but also to the power of an ideal. 

This construction will be more durable than the mo- 
mentary ties of non-homogeneous bodies on the other side. 
For if some one tells me today that there are no philosophi- 
cal or ideological differences of any kind between England 
and Soviet Russia, then I can only say: 

“T congratulate you, gentlemen!” 

I believe that the time is not far distant in which the 
philosophical [weltanschauliche] community between Fascist 
Italy and National Socialist Germany will prove essentially 
different than the one between democratic Great Britain 
and the bolshevist Russia of Stalin. 

However, if there really should be no ideological differ- 
ence, then I can only say: How correct, indeed, is my po- 
sition toward Marxism and communism and democracy! 
Why two phenomena if they possess the same contents? 

In these days we experience a very great triumph and a 
deep inner satisfaction. A country which also was devastated 
by bolshevism, where hundreds of thousands of human be- 
ings, women, men, children and patriarchs have been 
slaughtered, has liberated itself, liberated despite all the 
ideological friends of bolshevism who sit in Great Britain, 
France and in other countries. 

We can understand this Spain only too well in its struggle 
and we greet and congratulate it for its success. We Ger- 
mans of today can express this with special pride, since many 
German young men have done their duty there. They have 
helped as volunteers to break a tyrannic regime and to re- 
turn to a nation the right of self-determination. 

We are pleased to note how fast, how extremely fast, the 
philosophical change came over the deliverers of war mate- 
rial on the Red side. We note how much they now, all of a 
sudden, understand this National Spain and how ready they 
are to conduct with this National Spain if not philosophical 
then at least economic business. 

This also is a sign showing the trend of development. 

My fellow citizens, I believe that all States will be facing 
the same problem which we have faced. 

State after State will either fall under the Jewish-Bol- 
shevist pest or it will defend itself. 


We have done it and have now erected a national German 
people’s State. This people’s State wants to live in peace 
and friendship with any other State but it will never again 
let itself be forced down by another State. 

I do not know whether the world will become Fascist! 
But I am deeply convinced that this world in the end will 
defend itself against the most severe Bolshevistic threat that 
exists. 

Therefore I believe that a final understanding between 
nations will come sooner or later. Only when this Jewish 
wedge among peoples is removed can the establishment of 
cooperation among nations—built on lasting understanding 
—be considered. 

Today we must rely upon our own strength! And we can 
be satisfied with the results of this trust in ourselves—in- 
wardly and outwardly. 

When I came to power, my fellow-citizens, Germany was 
divided and impotent internally and outwardly the sport of 
foreign designs. Today we are in order domestically. Our 
business is flourishing. 

Abroad perhaps we are not loved, but respected. Yet we 
receive attention! That is the decisive factor! Above all 
we have given the greatest possible good fortune to millions 
of our fellow-citizens—the return into our Greater Ger- 
man Reich. 

Second: We have given Central Europe a great piece of 
good fortune, namely, peace—peace that will be protected 
by German might. And this might can no longer be broken 
by any world power. That is our pledge! 

So we will show that over two million citizens did not 
fall in the Great War in vain. From their sacrifice came 
Greater Germany. From their sacrifice was this strong 
young German people that the Reich called into being and 
that has now made itself felt. In the face of this sacrifice 
we shall not shy away from any sacrifice if it is ever neces- 
sary. 

Let the world understand that! 

It can make pacts and draw up declarations as much as 
it wishes. I have no faith in paper, but I do have faith in 
you, my fellow-citizens! 

The greatest breach of faith of all time was committed 
against us Germans. Let us take care that our people in- 
ternally are never again in a position to be broken. Then 
no one will either be maintained for our people or, if neces- 
sary, peace will be enforced. 

Then our people will bloom and flourish. Our people 
will be able to put their geniality, their ability, their diligence 
and steadfastness into the works of peace and human culture. 
This is our desire. We hope for it and we believe in it. 

Twenty years ago the party was founded—at that time a 
tiny organization. Consider the road from that time until 
today! Consider the wonders which have occurred about us. 

Believe, therefore, because of this wonderful road, also in 
the course of the German people in its coming great future! 

Germany—Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil! 


The Interests of Italy Are at Stake 


WE ARE READY TO SHED OUR BLOOD 
By BENITO MUSSOLINI, Premier of Italy 


Address made on the occasion of the commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of the founding of the first fascist squad, 


Rome, March 26, 1939 


Faithful Squadristi of the first and all hours: It is 
with profound emotion that I speak to you twenty 
years after the founding of the Italian fascist combat squad. 


(rei sa of the vigil (founding of fascism)! 


While looking you squarely in the eye, I see again so many 
days that we have lived together—sad, stormy, dramatic days 
but always unforgettable. 

On March 23, 1919, we raised the black banner of the 
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fascist revolution, forerunner of European renaissance. 
Around this banner your squadrons gathered, formed of vete- 
rans of the trenches and of the very young. We decided to 
march against cowardly government, against disintegrating 
oriental theories, to free the people from the nefarious in- 
flux of principles of the world of ’89. (An apparent refer- 
ence to Italy’s ideological aversion to the democratic prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution.) 

Around this banner there fell fighting like heroes in the 
most Roman sense of the word thousands of comrades in 
streets and squares of Italy, in Africa and in Spain—com- 
rades whose memory is ever alive and present in our hearts. 

There may be some one who has forgotten the very hard 
years of the founding, but the men of these squads have not 
forgotten them, cannot forget them. It may be that in the 
meantime some have sat down, but the men of these squads are 
on foot ready to take up musket and to jump on the trucks as 
you did in the expeditions of that time. 

The men of these squads can say to him who stays at 
home too much that the revolution is not finished, but from 
the point of view of customs, character and social distances, it 
has scarcely begun. 

I leave to others the task of striking a balance of our labor 
in this first twenty-year period of fascism. The balance sheet 
is gigantic. 

What we have done is destined to remain and will remain 
through the centuries. 

Nor do | waste time comparing the Italy of 1919—de- 
luded, restless, disorganized, infected with bolshevism as a 
nation not victorious but defeated—with the Italy of 1939, 
orderly, disciplined, creative, warlike, imperial. 

But it might be worth while to remember how many times 
the demo-plutocratic factory of liars announced to the now 
scattered flocks of their beaten sheep the approaching, im- 
minent, certain ruin of fascist Italy on the fiction that it was 
bled in Africa and still more in Spain and, therefore, had 
urgent need of a loan which naturally could come only from 
the British. 

That is not true. 

What really is true is that this fascist Italy is still as un- 
known even in the age of radio as the farthest and most re- 
mote regions of the earth. 

What we have done is important but for us what we shall 
do is more important. And we shall do it because my will 
knows no obstacles and because your enthusiasm and your 
spirit of sacrifice are intact. 

You are not my bodyguard. You are, above all, and you 
wish to be the bodyguard of the revolution and the fascist 
regime. 

Comrade Squadristi, your gathering which is the culminat- 
ing manifestation of the celebrations of the first twenty years 
of fascism, takes places in a serious moment in the life of 
Europe. 

We are not carried away and we will not be carried away 
by that which now is known as the war psychosis, a mixture 
of hysteria and fear. 

Our course of navigation is definite and our principles are 
clear. Listen with necessary attention and discretion: 

First, as regards the professional pacifists, they are particu- 
larly detestable individuals. And as regards the word peace, 
it is by now virtually worn out from much use and rings 
falsely like counterfeit money. 

However well it may be known that we consider a per- 
petual peace as a catastrophe for human civilization, we also 
consider a long period of peace necessary to safeguard Europe 
and the development of European civilization. 

Further, as regards recent solicitations, we shall take no 
initiative whatsoever until our sacred rights are recognized. 
Second, the period of waiting, if it ever existed, is definitely 


closed. The memory of it is offensive to us and to all Italians. 

The attempts to crack and break the Rome-Berlin axis are 
childish. The axis is not only a relationship between two 
States. It is a meeting between two revolutions which have 
shown themselves as opposed to all other conceptions of con- 
temporary civilization. Here is the strength of the axis. And 
here are the conditions of its duration. 

But since in every action there is always a share of super- 
ficial motives which sometimes replace reason, I am here to 
tell you in the most explicit manner that what happened in 
Central Europe was fated to happen. 

I declare that if the great democracies weep bitterly over 
the premature and somewhat dishonorable end of what was 
their dearest creature, this is a perfect reason for us not to 
associate ourselves with their more or less decent tears. 

I add that if the problem be placed on the level of morals, 
nobody—I say nobody—has the right to throw the first 
stone as the ancient and modern history of Europe abundantly 
demonstrates. I say that when a people, which had very 
many men and immense arsenals, is not capable of a gesture, 
this demonstrates that it is overripe for its new fate. 

And I say that if the longed-for constitution of a coalition 
against the authoritarian regimes should come about, these 
regimes would take up the challenge and would pass from de- 
fense to counter-attack at all points. 

In my Genoa speech, I spoke of a barricade which sepa- 
rated Italy from France. This barricade may be considered 
sufficiently demolished and within a few days, perhaps a few 
hours, the magnificent infantry of Nationalist Spain will de- 
liver the last blow and that Madrid, where the Leftists 
expected the tomb of fascism, will be, instead, the tomb of 
bolshevism. 

Third, we do not ask the world’s judgment, but we desire 
the world to be informed. Well, then, in the’ Italian note of 
December 17, 1938, the Italian problems with France were 
clearly set forth, problems of a colonial character. These prob- 
lems have a name. They are called Tunisia, Jibuti and the 
Suez Canal. 

The French Government is perfectly free to refuse us even 
the simplest discussion of these problems as it has done up to 
now through its too-often-repeated and _ too-categorical 
“jamais” (never). 

But it cannot complain later if the ditch which now sepa- 
rates the two countries becomes so deep that filling it becomes 
hard work, if not impossible. 

No matter how things go we wish to hear no more about 
brotherhood, sisterhood, cousins and such other bastard rela- 
tionships because relationships between States are relations of 
force and these relations of force are the determining ele- 
ments of their policy. 

Fourth, geographically, historically, politically and mili- 
tarily, the Mediterranean is a vital spot for Italy. When we 
say the Mediterranean we naturally include the gulf which 
is called the Adriatic and in which Italy’s interests are pre- 
eminent but not exclusive as regards the Slavs. It is for that 
reason that peace has reigned there for two years. 

Fifth, last but fundamental and damaging: we must arm. 
The watchword is this: more cannon, more ships, more air- 
planes, at whatever cost, with whatever means, even if it 
should mean wiping out all that is called civil life. 

When one is strong one is dear to one’s friends and feared 
by one’s enemies. Since prehistoric times one shout has come 
down on the waves of the centuries and the series of genera- 
tions: “Woe to the weak!” 

Comrades Squadristi, the glorious blackshirt with which we 
have fought and will fight is adorned today with a decoration 
of which you should be particularly proud, a decoration red 
in color, the red of our blood and of others which we are 
ready to shed when the interests of Italy are at stake. 
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This is your day—your great day. Now, then, with your 
courage and your sacrifice, with your faith you have given 
a powerful impulse to the wheel of history. 

Now I ask you: 

Do you wish honors? 

Rewards? 





A comfortable life? 
Does the impossible exist for you? 
What are three words which form your dogma? Believe, 


obey, fight! 


In these three words was, is and will be the secret of 


every victory! 


England Speaks 


VIEWS OF HER LEADING STATESMEN 
Speeches made in the House of Commons, April 3, 1939 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister 


R. Greenwood [Arthur Greenwood, deputy leader 
M of the Opposition] promised on Friday that the 

debate to take place today should be carried on 
on a high level. So far as he was concerned he has amply 
fulfilled that promise. Feeling, as I think he does, that this 
is an occasion when we had rather stress the points on which 
we agree than those on which we may differ, I shall, while 
noting his reserve as to the leonine character of those who sit 
around him, not attempt to go back to any matter of differ- 
ences but rather address myself to the situation that is be- 
fore us. 

When Lord Cranborne suggested on Friday that it might 
be a good thing if this debate were to be postponed for a time, 
I confess that my first thought was rather to agree with him, 
not because I anticipated that any harm would be done by 
the debate, but because I realized that nothing was likely 
to occur over the week-end which would enable me to give 
the House any new information. 

While Mr. Greenwood can very rightly and properly put 
forward his ideas as to the manner in which matters should 
be developed, he, I know, recognizes that it is not so easy 
for me, who am just about to take part in conversations, 
to say in public what exactly are the lines on which we wish 
to go. 

But if, as I hope may be the case, the result of this de- 
bate is to show that fundamentally and generally this House 
is unanimous in its approval of the declaration which I made 
on Friday and is united and determined to take whatever 
measures may be necessary to make that declaration effect- 
ive, this debate may well serve a very useful purpose. 

The declaration which I made on Friday has been de- 
scribed in a phrase so apt that it has been widely taken up— 
as a cover note issued in advance of a complete insurance 
policy. 

I think I did myself emphasize this transitional or tempo- 
rary character, and that description of a cover note is not 
at all a bad one so far as it goes, but where I think it is 
altogether incomplete is that whilst, of course, the issue of 
a cover note does imply that it is to be followed by some- 
thing more substantial, it is the nature of the complete in- 
surance policy which is such a tremendous departure from 
anything which this country has undertaken hitherto. 

It does really constitute a new—I was going to say epoch 
—but a new point in our foreign policy. The commitments 
of this country, whether actual or potential, were stated some 
time ago by my right honorable friend Mr. Eden [Anthony 
Eden, former Foreign Secretary] in a passage which is 
famous, it was so carefully expressed. The commitments 
which he laid down in that passage in a speech he made in 
the country not long ago did not suggest that we should 
add to them something affecting a country in the eastern 
part of Europe. 


If that had been suggested it would no doubt have ob- 
tained some limited amount of support, but it certainly would 
not have commanded the approval of the great majority of 
the country. Indeed, to have departed from our traditional 
ideas in this respect so far as I did on behalf of the gov- 
ernment on Friday constitutes a portent in British policy so 
momentous that I think it is safe to say it will have a chapter 
to itself when the history books come to be written. 

Mr. Greenwood alluded just now to a misunderstanding 
of the meaning of the declaration. I confess that I was my- 
self surprised that there could be any misunderstanding of 
that statement. I thought it was clear and plain to all who 
run or read. 

Of course, a declaration of that importance is not con- 
cerned with some minor little frontier incident; it is con- 
cerned with the big things that may lie behind even a frontier 
incident. If the independence of the State of Poland should 
be threatened, and if it were threatened I have no doubt that 
the Polish people would resist any attempt upon it, then 
the declaration I made means that France and Britain would 
immediately come to her assistance. 

Mr. Greenwood quoted a passage from a speech of mine 
which I made very recently, but perhaps I may be permitted 
to recall to the House that as long ago as last September I 
myself gave a warning of the possibility of such a departure 
as we are now contemplating. 

On that Tuesday—the 27th, I think it was, of Septem- 
ber—at a moment when it hardly seemed possible to cherish 
any longer the hope that peace might be preserved, it was 
my duty to broadcast a message and I would like, if I may, 
4 recall to the House one or two sentences which I spoke 
then. 

I am myself, I said, a man of peace to the depth of my 
soul. Armed conflict between nations is a nightmare to me, 
but if I were convinced that any nation had made up its 
mind to dominate the world by fear of its force, I should 
feel that it must be resisted. Under such a domination, life 
for people who believed in liberty would not be worth living. 

At that time I did not feel that the events that were 
taking place in connection with Czecho-Slovakia necessarily 
involved such an assumption as that. My opinion at that 
time was, as it is now, that war as it is waged in these days 
is such a frightful thing that I could not ask the country to 
accept new commitments which involved us in war unless 
some really vital principle, like that which I have just de- 
scribed, were to be at stake. 

A little later, at the end of the year, members will re- 
call that the President of the United States in a New Year's 
message dwelt upon the same talk and at the end of that 
month, alluding to that New Year’s message, I said that a 
challenge of that kind, a demand to dominate one by one 
of the other nations, might give us the only challenge that 
could endanger the peace of the world, and if it were to be 
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made, I felt like President Roosevelt, that it must be resisted. 

There were many at that time—there were some in Sep- 
tember—who believed that the first steps had been taken 
toward making that challenge. At that time, it was pos- 
sible to quote to those who held that view that the assurance 
that had been given me, and not to me only but to the 
world, that the German Government had no wish to domi- 
nate other races but that all they wanted was to assimilate 
Germans living in adjacent territories within their own 
country. 

We were told that when that was done it would be the 
end and that there were to be no further territorial am- 
bitions. ‘Those assurances have now been thrown to the 
winds absolutely. That has completely destroyed confidence 
and has forced the British Government to make this great 
departure of which I gave the first intimation last week. 

We are now told that there are other reasons for recent 
events in Czecho-Slovakia—historical associations, the fear 
of attack. They may all be excellent reasons but they do not 
accord with the assurances that were given before. It was 
inevitable they should raise doubts as to whether other 
reasons might not be found for further expansion. I am 
not asserting that today this challenge has been made. 

No official statement that I know of has even formulated 
such an ambition, although there has been plenty of unofficial 
talk. But the effect of these recent events has penetrated far 
beyond the limits of the countries concerned, probably far 
further than was anticipated by those who brought them 
about. 

It is no exaggeration to say that public opinion through- 
out the whole world has been profoundly shocked and 
alarmed. This country has been united from end to end 
in the conviction that we must now make our position clear 
and unmistakable whatever may be the result. 

No one can regret more than I do the necessity to have 
to speak such words as these. I am no more than a man of 
war today than I was in September. 

I have no intention, no desire to treat the great German 
people otherwise than as I would have our own people treated. 
1 was looking forward with strong hopes to the result of 
those trade discusions which had already begun in Germany, 
which might have benefited both our countries and many 
other countries besides, but confidence has been shaken and 
is not easily repaired. 

We were obliged to consider the situation afresh. Not 
so long ago I declared my view that this country ought not 
to be asked to enter into indefinite, unspecified commitments 
operating under conditions which could not be foreseen. I 
still hold that view. But to do what we are doing is to 
enter into a specific engagement directed to a certain eventu- 
ality, namely, an attempt—if such an attempt should be 
made—to dominate the world by force. Mr. Greenwood 
rightly said that the matter could not end where it stands 
today. 

If this policy were the policy of the German Government 
it is quite clear that Poland would not be the only country 
that would be endangered and the policy which has led 
us to give this assurance tp Poland could not be satisfied or 
carried out if we were to confine ourselves to a single 
case. ‘These recent happenings have, rightly or wrongly, 
made every State which lies adjacent to Germany unhappy, 
anxious and uncertain about Germany's future intention. 

If that is all a misunderstanding, if the German Govern- 
ment have never had any such thought, so much the better. 
In that case, any agreement which may be made to safe- 
guard the independence of these countries would never be 
called upon to come into operation and Europe may then 
gradually simmer down into a state of quietude when their 
existence might even be forgotten. 








But let me emphasize again that whatever the outcome of 
the decisions which are now taking place between His 
Majesty’s Government and other countries, they contain no 
threat to Germany so long as Germany will be a good 
neighbor. 

I was glad to hear what Mr. Greenwood said about en- 
circlement. It is fantastic to suggest that a policy which is 
a policy of self-defense can be described as encirclement, if 
by that term is meant encirclement for the purpose of ag- 
gressive action. 

I do not wish today to attempt to specify what govern- 
ments we may now or in the near future find it desirable 
to consult on the situation, but I would make an allusion 
to the Soviet Union because I quite appreciate that the Soviet 
Union is always in the thoughts of members opposite and 
that they are still a little suspicious as to whether so-called 
ideological differences may not be dividing us in what other- 
wise it would be in the interests of both to do. 

I do not pretend for one moment that ideological differ- 
ences do not exist. They remain unchanged but, as I said 
on Friday, our point is that whatever may be those ideologi- 
cal differences they do not really count in a question of this 
kind. 

What we are concerned with is to preserve our independ- 
ence, and when I say “our independence” I do not mean 
only this country. I mean the independence of all States 
which may be threatened by aggression in pursuit of such a 
policy as I have described. 

Therefore we welcome the co-operation of any country, 
whatever may be its internal system of government, not in 
aggression, but in resistance to aggression. I believe that 
this nation is now united, not only in approval of what we 
have said, but in approval of the aim and purpose which lie 
behind it. 

I believe that the whole Empire shares in that approval. 
Members of the British Empire beyond the seas have hither- 
to watched our efforts for peace with the fervent hope they 
might be successful. 

All of them have had a growing consciousness that we 
cannot live forever in the atmosphere of surprise and alarm 
from which Europe has suffered in recent months. 

The common business of life cannot be carried on in a 
state of uncertainty. As far as it has been possible for His 
Majesty’s Government to help to restore confidence by plain 
words, we have done our part, and in doing so I am certain 
we have expressed the will of this people. 

I trust that our action, begun but not concluded, will 
prove to be a turning point, not toward war, which wins 
nothing, cures nothing and ends nothing, but toward some 
more wholesome era when reason will take the place of 
force and when threats will make way for cool and well- 
marshaled argument. 


ANTHONY EDEN, Conservative 


There was one factor on which Mr. Lloyd George left a 
very important matter out of account when he was speaking 
about the Mediterranean and the difficulties and dangers 
there, and that is a friendly Turkey. I think he will be the 
first to recognize the difference that would have made in 
the anxious years during the war. Add to this a friendly 
Egypt and we have two very important considerations. 

The main purport of Mr. Lloyd George’s argument— 
and with this I entirely agree—is the desirability of trying 
to secure the best possible relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

I do not consider that the attempt to improve our relations 
with the Soviet Government is a new policy. Four years 
ago, when Sir John Simon was Foreign Secretary, I was 
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in Moscow and at the conclusion of the visit a communiqué 
was issued which stated: “There is at present no conflict 
of interests between the British and Soviet Governments on 
any of the main issues of international policy.” 

That seems to me to be the truth and on that basis it 
should be possible to collaborate with the Soviet Government. 

There is another aspect of the question which we cannot 
altogether ignore. In the new work of construction to which 
the government is devoting itself it has to make allowances 
for the fact that among Russia’s neighbors two factors play 
an important part—geography and history. 

The government and all who wish to see this new system 
built up among peace-loving powers in Europe have to al- 
low for those feelings and we have to do what we can to 
meet them. It would be short-sighted to take the view that 
us Eastern question is just a question of what we or even 
France can say or do. It is more complicated than that. 

I am convinced that the Prime Minister’s speech today 
will have a most excellent effect among the powers of 
Europe. 

The essential value of this policy lies in its deterrent value, 
and from that it follows that the greater our own prepara- 
tions the more effective the deterrent and the greater the 
contribution we can make to peace. 

Among other advantages of this policy is a united nation 
in support of the government in foreign affairs. That is of 
immense value to any one negotiating with foreign powers. 

We now have this policy on which the nation is united. I 
believe the government will pursue it with firmness and 
without deviation. We shall do all that lies in our power 
to bring it to a successful conclusion and avoid the calamity 
that seems to be approaching nearer and nearer with every 
month that passes. 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, Liberal 


The Prime Minister has reverted to the policy on which 
he fought the general election in 1935—namely that there 
should be no cowardly surrender to an aggressor. I heartily 
welcome that reversal. 

It is essential that having given this solemn pledge with 
the assent of practically the whole country and France we 
should carry it out. That means if Hitler marches his 
armies into Polish territory with a view to annexing it to 
his own dominions as he did in Czecho-Slovakia, France will 
march and we can march with her. 

The Prime Minister must make it clear that we have the 
means of implementing those words. There are two objects 
we must have in view. One is that if Hitler does march we 
will be able to meet him and beat him. The other is even 
more important, and that is that you make it quite clear to 
him that we can do it. Then he would not attack. Is it 
clear to him? 

If war occurred tomorrow we could not send a single 
battalion to Poland. France could not. She would be con- 
fronted with fortifications which are infinitely more formid- 
able than the Hindenburg line which took us four years to 
break through with casualties running into millions. 

But what is going to happen to Poland while we are 
blockading Germany—a blockade for which she is much bet- 
ter prepared than in 1914-18—and while the French are 
breaking through very powerful fortifications? 

If that is all our policy, it is a policy based on four as- 
sumptions which are all dubious. 

The first is that Mussolini will prove unfaithful to the 
axis. If he were not, we should have to reckon not merely 
with the Gecman Army but with the Italian Army, which 
is twice as efficient as in 1915. Mussolini will not prove 
unfaithful. No one knows what arrangements have been 





made with Hitler. A war of this kind would just suit him. 

The second assumption is whether Franco will betray the 
allies who alone made his victory possible. I do not believe 
it. 

The third is that the Mediterranean will be as open a 
roadway as it was in 1914-18. 

The fourth assumption is that if Poland gets into trouble 
and we are unable to reach her we can call in Russia then. 
I urge it upon the government that if we are to go in with- 
out the help of Russia we shall be walking into a trap. It 
is the only country whose armies can get there and who 
has got an air fleet which can match Germany’s. In 1914 
Russia was an autocratic power with a corrupt and inefficient 
administration. But her invasion of East Prussia saved Paris 
and but for that sacrifice Germany might even now be gar- 
risoning the Channel and Belgian ports. Today she has an 
army of 18,000,000 trained men, a much more educated 
army and with immeasurably superior equipment. 

I am not at all satisfied with our own preparations. Hore 
Belisha asked for 250,000 men. It will take a long time 
before he gets them. There are appeals for volunteers for 
this and that. I hope the government will face the situation 
and appeal for sufficient men as partners in one of the most 
momentous enterprises this country has ever undertaken. 

I hope now that the government has committed itself to 
this they will not try to explain it away, and that having 
made up its mind to go through with this policy it will se- 
cure such a combination of forces as will inspire an irre- 
sistible defense against aggressor. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, Independent Conservative 


I find myself in the most complete agreement with the 
Prime Minister. I hope it will not do him any harm if I 
say so. 

I entirely agree with the Prime Minister when he makes 
it plain that in our policy there is to be no encirclement of 
Germany. Who ever proposed encirclement? Those of us 
who during these years urged a certain course always made 
it quite clear that in this policy of building up guarantees 
from many countries for mutual security we were not asking 
for encirclement of particular countries but only for the 
encirclement of an aggressor. 

I have always preached the doctrine that similar assur- 
ances should, if necessary, be offered to Germany herself. 
If Hitler fears he will be overrun by Russia, that he will 
be fallen upon by Poland, that he will be attacked by Bel- 
gium or Holland, that he will be browbeaten by Denmark, 
he has only to declare his anxiety openly to the world to 
receive the solemnest of international guarantees. We seek 
no security for ourselves that we do not desire Germany 
to enjoy as well. 

I think it is wonderful that it has been left for the Prime 
Minister to declare in the clearest terms that the defense of 
European freedom and reign of law constitutes causes in 
which this country will dare all and do all. This is a trans- 
formation of the last few weeks. 

Every one knows the Prime Minister’s love for peace and 
that he has faced the taunts of unpopularity without hesita- 
tion in that case. The German and Italian people know 
there is no English statesman whom they they can trust more 
fully not to menace their lawful interests and prosperity. 

Having begun this new policy there can be no turning 
back. There can be no halting place. The arrangement is 
strictly limited at present to three powers but others are be- 
ing consulted. Others have dangers but others also have re- 
sources and undoubtedly we must measure each case as far 
as we can because our own resources are not unlimited. 

To halt here with a guarantee to Poland would be to 
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halt in no man’s land under the fire of both trench lines 
and without the shelter of either. Having begun a grand 
alliance against aggression we cannot afford to fail. We shall 
be in mortal danger if we fail. We shall be marked down 
and isolated if we fail. It has become a matter of life or 
death. The policy proclaimed must be carried to success— 
lasting success-—if war is to be averted and if British safety 
is to be secured. 

It is for this reason that I thank His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the prompt steps taken Saturday to repudiate 
officially attempts made in certain quarters to whittle away 
the guarantee given to Poland. There was a sinister passage 
in The Times’ leading article on Saturday. But surely the 
position of the French and British Governments is perfectly 
clear. We are not concerned at this moment with particular 
rights or places but to resist by force of arms further acts of 
violence, oppression or intrigue. Moreover this is not the 
time for negotiation. 

After the crime and treachery committed against Czecho- 
Slovakia our first duty is to establish respect for law and 
public faith in Europe. But it will take time and not only 
time but a considerable series of helpful and faithful deeds 
before the leaders of Germany can regain, even in the most 
confiding bosom, the trust they so treacherously abused after 
Munich. 

The attitude of His Majesty’s Government toward Russia 
appears also to be well conceived. Russia is a ponderous 
counterpoise in the scale of world peace. We cannot measure 
the weight of the support which might be forthcoming from 
her. We have no claims upon Russia’s good-will, nor she on 
ours. 

But Russia is profoundly affected by Nazi ambitions. A 
Nazi advance to the Black Sea would be a deadly blow at 
the integrity of Russia and Turkey. The German conquest 
of the Ukraine would be a direct assault on the life of the 
Russian Soviet State. Then in the Far East the aggression 
of Japan brought Japan into close grips with Russia. No 
one can say there is not a solid identity of interest between 
the Western democracies and Russia. The worst folly would 
be to chill any international cooperation which Russia can 
give. 


SIR JOHN SIMON, Chancellor of the Exchequer 


There is no conceivable ground for Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair’s suggestion that one paragraph in the Prime Minister’s 
declaration is due to my unworthy hand and another para- 
graph is to be attributed to Mr. Chamberlain himself. The 
whole government thought then and thinks now that the 
declaration stands as a whole. There is no reason to with- 
draw or qualify any part of it. 

The government is well aware that what is required now 
is more than this interim declaration. On the diplomatic 
side there is much work to be done. Whatever commitments 
we enter into must not be vague or unspecified commit- 
ments. ‘They must be precise and defined commitments. 

There is much to be done on the domestic front also. It 


_is my conviction that anything and everything which will 


make this country stronger and more united has to be ac- 
cepted and pushed forward. I believe it to be the view in 
all quarters of the house that neither convenience nor com- 
fort, nor money, nor wealth, nor insular tradition and prac- 
tice can be put in the scales against what is necessary now. 
We will throw the whole potential strength of Britain into 
this essential work. That strength must be used, if the oc- 
casion really arises to resist aggression, to fight but above 
all 1 conceive that effort as an organization to make broader 
and surer the basis of peace. If peace is secured the action 
of a united House of Commons will have helped secure it. 


SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, Liberal 


The interim guarantee given to Poland is an indispensable 
installment but still it is only an installment. 

It is clear that the only way of stopping war is to build up 
invincible resistance to aggression and make clear to Hitler 
and his generals that if he attacks any of his neighbors he 
will have to face war on two fronts. 

While I welcome the substance I regret the form of the 
Prime Minister’s statement of Friday. The second para- 
graph was good but the first paragraph, with its reference 
to the desirability of negotiation in settling disputes, was 
unnecessary and is bound to cause misunderstanding. Of 
course we all want disputes settled by negotiations. But the 
inclusion of those platitudes in this statement was calculated 
to weaken the effect of the statement in Germany, and in 
Poland revive suspicions and memories of Lord Runciman’s 
activities in Czecho-Slovakia. It is a great pity that the state- 
ment was not made Friday in unambiguous language. 

There can be little doubt that the first paragraph was a 
contribution to the communiqué of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer [Sir John Simon]. 

For more than seven years the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has been the evil genius of British foreign policy. It 
will be difficult for a Cabinet of which he remains a mem- 
ber to present that aspect of unity and resolve which the 
need of inspiring confidence in our friends imperatively de- 
mands. Men like the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Home Secretary [Sir Samuel Hoare] who have already 
once sabotaged the policy of collective security ought to make 
way for men like [Anthony] Eden and [Winston] Churchill, 
who have consistently advocated it. 

If we are to convince Hitler of our inflexible determina- 
tion to resist aggression, henceforward there must be no 
hedging in the policy of His Majesty’s Government and no 
whittling down of its pronouncements. Peace will depend 
on the ability of His Majesty's Government to convince 
Hitler this time that it will really be firm. It will not be 
easy to convince him. 

Tremendous exertions are called for if we are to live down 
the record of past events and convince Hitler that in the 
future we will be steadfast. 

The effort will be all the greater because the problem is 
essentially military and because both in Central Europe and 
Spain the weakness of the government’s policy in the past 
year has enabled Germany to acquire strategic positions of 
dominating power and because of the disappearance of 
Czecho-Slovakia and republican Spain has enormously 
strengthened Germany and Italy and weakened France and 
Britain. 

The task of bringing Russia into cooperation with us in 
resistance to aggression is one of supreme importance. 

The government should try to rally Rumania, Turkey 
and other Balkan powers to the common cause of resistance 
to aggression. 


ARTHUR GREENWOOD, Laborite 


The Opposition has every reason to be critical, indeed sus- 
picious, of the present government, and it must, of course, 
suspend final judgment on the government’s proposals until 
we are satisfied that they will be adequate to meet the inter- 
national situation. 

I still honestly believe, and so do my friends present, that 
the grave, tragic situation is largely due to the policy of the 
national government. The government, unfortunately, has 
forsaken at times the democratic path. It has sought false 
friends—who now are knewn to be false—but on an occasion 
like this it is useless to cry over spilt milk. 

This is no time for mere recriminations or the raking over 
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of still dangerously glowing embers of past mistakes, but 
we reserve our full right at the appropriate time to recall 
what we regard as a long procession of misdeeds lasting 
over seven years. 

The declaration regarding Poland must, without delay, 
be fully clothed with meaning and made capable of instant 
application. This three-power agreement, however satis- 
factory it may become, clearly is not enough to meet the 
needs of the present situation. It may be made a very valu- 
able nucleus of a much wider understanding. I ask the 
Prime Minister whether he will make it the basis for the 
broadest possible brotherhood of nations to stand against 
aggression. 

If we must come as near as we can to a world-wide fed- 
eration of peoples determined to end aggression, it is clear 
that whoever is threatened is our neighbor. Whatever the 
character of the government might be, however insignificant 


that nation might be, where there is an attack upon liberty 
there is an attack upon Britain. I urge, therefore, that steps 
should be taken to build up a clearly defined system of 
mutual aid. 

You cannot ignore the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
Since her entrance into the League Russia has been more 
loyal to its principles and decisions than the British Gov- 
ernment. She has declared her willingness to stand by any 
kind of understanding which will keep peace through the es- 
tablishment of collective security. I realize that there are 
all kinds of ideological objections to the U.S.S.R., but in 
these times it is important to mobilize in the cause of peace 
all States which are prepared to stand for peace. However 
the military value of the U.S.S.R. may be assessed, there can 
be no question that she might well prove to be the final and 
decisive smashing factor on the side of keeping peace in the 
world. 


We Will Not Cede a Foot of Land 


FRANCE IS READY TO DEFEND HER POSITION 


By EDOUARD DALADIER, Premier of France 
Broadcast March 29, 1939 to the people of France and the world 


responsible for the policies of France, wish to address 

myself to the French and, beyond the frontiers of my 
country, to all those throughout the world who have a loyal 
and generous heart. 

There is a language that has no need of translation to be 
understood by all! It is the language of the heart. If we were 
face to face—you who hear me, with your children at your 
side; I who speak with the thought that my sons are at my 
side—we would understand one another in the very second 
when our glances would meet. 

We would have the same feeling of the present fearful 
difficulties and the same hope in the future. We would not 
have need of words nor of phrases to understand that we 
think one and the other only of the maintenance of peace 
and the honor and liberty of our fatherland. 

Each one of us wonders if his country is not menaced, if 
his neighbors are sure. This uncertainty obliges governments 
to take measures and precautions. Treaties are signed, but 
before even being put into effect they exist no longer—for 
some as a guarantee, for others as an obstacle. 

Those who do not act feel themselves accomplices of force 
and those who act fear to provoke force. 

Everywhere the frenzy of armaments destroys all other 
activities. How could we still act and think freely? 

It is by such a situation, alarm engendering alarm and 
armaments bringing up super-armaments, that war already 
has often been unleashed. 

This situation makes it my duty to tell you this evening 
what France wants, what is her strength and what is her 
resolution. 

What France wants? It is peace for free men. 

The strength of France? It is her material and moral 
unity realized once more in the face of peril. 

The resolution of France? It is to defend her ideals and 
rights. 

To make understood all things so simple and so evident, 
a chief of government does not quibble. I shall teach nothing 
to the Frenchmen who listen to me, but I shall teach some- 
thing perhaps to foreigners in saying that the union of France 
has never been so profound or so complete as today. 


[’ is above all as a man that I, chief of the government 


Without doubt that is not what certain men repeat who 
have received a mission to spread throughout the world the 
absurd fable of the impotence and of the abdication of France; 
never has France been more united, never has she been more 
resolute, never has she been stronger. 

She hopes peace will be saved, for she hates war. But if 
war were imposed on her or if it were offered to her as the 
sole alternative between its advent or dishonor, she would 
rise in a single rush for defense of her liberty. This liberty 
she is in a position to preserve. 

Warned by the disorder of Europe and of the world, the 
French have understood that to assure their safety a great 
effort was necessary. They have accomplished it. 

Increased work, healthy and rigorous management of pub- 
lic finances, and acceptance of indispensable sacrifices had 
already given useful results. Our economic situation was im- 
proving, as the figures of French production show. The franc 
was holding firmly on the line we fixed. National defense 
was solidly guaranteed. 

The international crisis that has just broken out did not 
fall thus on a weakened and disconcerted France. Indeed, 
on the contrary, despite the international crisis she pursues 
her recovery. Her production increases. Unemployment di- 
minishes. Her money is one of the most stable. Yesterday 
even the franc improved in relation to all the moneys of the 
world, and we received in that day alone more than four 
tons of gold. 

But we have had the profound belief that to the increase 
in perils, France should reply by an increase in her power. 
It is because I was animated by the clear vision of these 
necessities that I asked full powers for the period during 
which peace may be in peril. 

Why did I ask these powers? Why did the Parliament 
grant them to me? Because it was necessary to take with 
speed and silence exceptional measures necessary for the de- 
fense of the country. 

By our recent decrees completing those we took in the 
Autumn we have decided to increase again the labor of the 
country and to subordinate all private interests to the idea of 
public safety, the sole idea that should animate French con- 
sciences at the present hour. 
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We have also taken measures of a military nature, and 
the nation has replied to our appeal with virile resolution, 
as it has done at all grave hours of its history. The effort 
that we ask none refuses to accomplish because every one 
knows France is a just fatherland and that she does not 
establish demands for her defense on the misery of her sons. 

If we had remained passive, if the country had stayed 
inert, if the government had not taken its responsibilities, the 
affirmations of our rights would soon be no more than vain 
rhetoric, while our force is greater than it ever was. 

French strength? Do you know what it is? It is an 
ensemble of magnificent armies whose leaders and men, 
taught by long experience and united by the same thoughts, 
form a single bloc without losing anything of their individual 
virtues, 

French strength? It finds its support in a rich, balanced 
country whose fertile soil is sheltered from distresses and 
famines by the tenacious efforts of our farmers. 

French strength? It is present throughout the entire world 
in our most distant possessions, where, as Minister of Colonies 
fifteen years ago, I had already felt the most ardent loyalty 
vibrate. It is measured by this immense empire of which the 
intangible African bloc forms the central arm, and of which 
I was able recently to measure again myself the affectionate 
attachment and total devotion to the motherland. 

French strength? It is not only all these material powers 
but also spiritual and moral values as great today as in any 
century of our history. It is this constant seeking for human 
dignity in liberty and in order; it is a fraternity of all be- 
liefs and all thoughts; it is a spontaneous union of all peo- 
ple who seek truth and justice in their political quarrels, but 
who have no need of being reconciled to be united as soon as 
the hour of peril sounds. 

French strength? It is, finally, the friendships of France, 
those which consecrate our accords and those which spon- 
taneously associate her with free peoples and with peoples 
who suffer. 

In the present disorders of the world new definitions of life 
are proposed to anguished peoples to cover the oldest prac- 
tices and the oldest expedients. 

Servitude is called liberty. Submission is called voluntary 
adhesion. Despair is called pride in living. Destruction of 
human values is called progress. The desire to make safety 
for men is pretended when they are being led to ruin. 

Let me be permitted to tell you in the name of France what 
is the real service for the fatherland and humanity. It is 
never to sacrifice men in vain. It is never to crush them under 
servitude of pride or force. It is to permit them under the 
safeguard of the fatherland to live according to their desire, 
to believe according to their hearts, to think according to 
their minds and to act according to their consciences. 

It is because we believe that we shall never agree that the 
relations of nation to nation are to be ruled only by force. 
What rules these relations for us French is, first, justice 
and right, and it is only when they disappear and violence is 
unleashed that recourse to force becomes an indispensable 
duty. 

Pacific and powerful France can regard the future with 
confidence. 

Tumultuous demands that arise sometimes about us she 
hears with great serenity, because she knows that negotiations 
could only justify her rights and that any violence against 
her would be broken. 

Why not face the problems squarely? The whole world is 
waiting this evening for me to speak on French-Italian rela- 
tions. I shall speak of them with the greatest frankness, or, 
rather, I shall have only to let the facts speak for themselves. 

To put an end to misunderstandings too long prolonged, 
French-Italian accords were signed at Rome January 7, 1935. 


They were destined to “settle definitely” and “liquidate” the 
question between the two countries. 

Arrangements were reached by which Italy obtained fron- 
tier rectifications and cessions of territories in Africa and 
economic advantages, and France obtained a progressive 
change in the status of Italians in Tunisia by degrees in 
1945, 1955 and 1965. 

These accords received a start in execution by France. 
They were never put in question, neither during the con- 
quest of Ethiopia nor afterward, neither in the official con- 
versations of the Spring of 1938 nor at the moment of the 
recognition of the Italian empire and the nomination of 
[André] Francois-Poncet as Ambassador to Rome. 

It is only by letter on the date of last December 17 that 
Count [Galeazzo] Ciano [Italian Foreign Minister} in- 
formed us that he no longer considered these accords of 1935 
as valid. 

Moreover, in the speech he delivered last Sunday [Premier 
Benito] Mussolini said in his own terms: 

“We do not ask the world to judge, but we want the 
world to be informed. Now in the Italian note of Decem- 
ber 17, 1938, were clearly established the Italian problems 
concerning France, problems of a colonial character. These 
problems have a name. They are called Tunisia, Jibuti and 
the Suez Canal.” 

This affirmation created great surprise in international 
opinion. The reference to the letter of December 17 let it 
be believed, in fact, that this document contained the Italian 
claims with clarity. A whole press campaign let it be under- 
stood that France had received on that date concrete de- 
mands and had not replied. 

We are going to publish the letter of December 17. You 
will be able to read it tomorrow in the newspapers, followed 
by the reply we gave the Italian Government several days 
later. 

But this evening I give you the affirmation that it con- 
tained no details. There was no question of Suez, of Jibuti 
or of Tunisia. 

What, in fact, does the letter of December 17 say? It 
says simply that Italy considers the treaty of 1935 as void, 
and it endeavors to justify this attitude. The essential argu- 
ment it invokes is the following: The conquest of Ethiopia 
and the Constitution of the Italian Empire created new 
rights for Italy. 

I have no need to say we cannot accept this argument. 
What does it mean in fact? It means that these new con- 
quests or each new concession would open new rights. Thus 
the demands that could be presented to us would be prac- 
tically without limit, since each one of them, once satisfied, 
would bring future demands. Moreover, I repeat that none 
of 7 demands was formulated in the letter of Decem- 
ber 17. 

Will it be maintained that these demands were presented 
to us by press articles or by street clamor? In this case it 
will be sufficient for me to recall that the position of France 
was immediately made public. I said, and I maintain, that 
we will not cede a foot of our land nor one of our rights. 

Faithful to the accords she signed in 1935, France is 
ready to pursue their complete and loyal execution. In the 
spirit and equivalence of these accords on the bases that I 
have defined and that I have just recalled, she would not re- 
fuse to examine propositions that may be made to her. 

Since I speak of French-Italian relations I wish also to 
clear up legends that have arisen on the status of the 94,000 
Italians who live in Tunisia with 108,000 French and nearly 
2,500,000 Moslems. It is pretended the Italians are mal- 
treated or even persecuted. These are fables. On the con- 
trary, they benefit in all domains from a most liberal regime 
for them as well as for their children. Foreigners of all na- 
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tionalities who live in Tunisia have often given proof of this. 

I can myself, since I was in North Africa at the start of 
January, give here personal testimony of this. I wish also, 
since I speak of Tunisia, to address my cordial greetings to 
the noble Moslem populations that keep their secular beliefs 
and all the virtues of their civilization within the framework 
of our empire. I wish to thank them for having shown with 
so much moving fidelity their devotion to France. 

They may have the certainty that France will remain 
always their faithful and vigilant protector, and that in no 
case will she let her great mission be put in doubt. 

But if it were still necessary to show what sense of justice 
and what sentiments of courtesy the French feel for the 
Italians, why should I not cite the example of the 900,000 
Italians who live on our metropolitan territory? Do they 
have to complain of French hospitality? Are they not happy 
to live under the safeguard of our laws and liberties? 

Thus France remains in this field, as in all others, faithful 
to her highest traditions. 

With regard to another great neighboring people with 
whom we have had so many conflicts, France has not ceased 
to give evidence of her good-will. 

We signed the Munich accords, and several months later 
a French-German declaration. Several days ago, animated 
by the spirit of this declaration, we sent a mission to Berlin 
to negotiate an economic accord, an indispensable base for 
establishment of lasting collaboration. 

But, as I said to the Senate, the conquest of Czecho- 
Slovakia and the occupation of Prague by the German Army 
gave the heaviest blow to these patient efforts. 

For years, to justify certain acts, we have heard of the 
right of peoples to determine for themselves. Then we heard 


of natural aspirations. Now we hear of the vital space that 
is only the eternal result of a desire for conquest. 

As I told you a few moments ago, how could Europe not be 
in alarm? There is not, in fact, a single man who does not 
know in the present hour that war would be a catastrophe 
for all nations. None would be sheltered from destruction. 
We do not want that. 

We want to help Europe to save itself. In the name of my 
country, I invite to confident collaboration all the powers 
which think as we do, all those who, like us, are ready to 
persevere in the paths of peace but which would rise together 
in a single rush in the face of aggression. 

I know that these words, which have defined the position 
of France, will find a fraternal echo in the friendly nations 
across Europe, beyond the Channel and beyond the Atlantic. 

If French-British collaboration, for example, is as full as 
it is at the present hour, it’ is because France and Great 
Britain have similar thoughts on all these problems. They 
pursue the same goals by the same means. 

I can then hope that all reasonable men, and there are 
some in all countries, will heed this language of reason. They 
will remember that it is free from menace and that it seeks 
the humiliation of no one. They will see in it the proof that 
France puts all her strength, intact and ardent, in the 
service of peace. 

As for France—our fatherland—nothing will swerve her 
from the destiny she has freely chosen, with the clear knowl- 
edge of her right and strength. 

Once more, she wishes to show the world what work can 
do when it has no other equal than to serve the dignity of 
men; what courage can do when it knows no other guide 
than justice; what the spirit of sacrifice can do when it is 
accepted only for the safety of liberty. 


What Our Position Should Be 


NO AMERICAN BOY SHOULD BE SACRIFICED 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH, U. 8. Senator from Idaho 
Member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Over radio, March 25, 1939 


country if we should permit ourselves to be drawn 
into a European war? It is a legitimate question to 
propound and about which we ought all to be thinking, for 
powerful influences at home and abroad are seeking by all 
kinds of methods to bring us to that end, to involve us in all 
the racial, territorial, and financial problems of Europe, and, 
ultimately, in war. What will happen to the American 
people, their homes, their children, and their liberty? What 
will happen to this Republic? For war, of all things on 
earth, is freedom’s greatest enemy. We are told that we may 
have to go to war. Nevertheless, it is proper to ask: What 
will happen if we do? If we reflect sufficiently upon these 
matters, it will at least help us to weigh carefully—and may 
I say, prayerfully—the steps by which we may be led into 
these European controversies and into European wars. 
First, what are the conditions in these days of peace, the 
conditions which will confront us, if war comes, for upon 
these conditions we will have to build for war. We now have 
a national debt, including obligations underwritten, of $45,- 
000,000,000, budget of something over ten billion, a deficit 
somewhere around three and one-half billion. We have a 
tax burden so heavy that it is breaking the spirit and paralyz- 
ing the energy of millions of our people. Do these things 


ADIES and gentlemen: What would happen in this 


have anything to do with preparedness for war? Do they 
have any bearing upon the stability or perpetuity of this 
Government? We also have 11,000,000 unemployed and we 
have the squalor and the misery, the sorrow and the dis- 
couragement, which come with such unemployment. We 
have one-third of our industrious, law-abiding citizens, it is 
estimated, men and women anxious to win back prosperity 
and a decent way of living, to rear in respect and happiness 
their children, living on the bare necessities of life or upon 
charity. Do these things have anything to do with the ques- 
tion of whether we should enter a war? Do not these condi- 
tions show we are wholly unprepared for war, regardless of 
the extent of our armaments? Do they not show that we are 
indeed a sick nation and that in this condition of affairs is 
to be found the real danger to our democracy? Are not these 
things which make for confusion and demoralization, socially 
and politically, the very things which are sapping the founda- 
tion of this Republic? Do they not create the soil from 
which spring the isms and systems which constitute the real 
menace to democracy? 

But, had I the time and you the patience, I would take you 
to the legislative Isle of Patmos, that is, to the congressional 
files where rest the bills introduced and to be considered and 
probably passed in case of war. You will find there such 
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revelations, and you need not possess the vision of the 
apostle of old, as | venture to say you have never dreamed of. 
You will get an intimation of what will happen when war 
comes to this country. “These measures would not leave un- 
touched or uncontrolled any duty or any right of the citizen 
except that of paying taxes and going to war. These bills 
are offered in good faith by able men, by men who confidently 
believe that in case of war they would be an essential part 
of the war program. ‘They ask for your money, if you have 
any. There would be no free speech, no free press, no liberty, 
except such liberty as would be essential to serve the cause 
of war. 

It is urged, especially by our friends abroad, that we as a 
Nation and as a people have great responsibility. We cer- 
tainly have! Our first and supreme responsibility is to put 
our own house in order, to demonstrate that this free enter- 
prise, this democracy of ours, is a success. At a time when 
doubt and challenge rest like mildew upon the faith of men 
and women in free government and free institutions, our first 
responsibility is to drive want and hunger from our midst, to 
vive men and women an opportunity to work. Ours is an 
imperative responsibility to prove.to the world that there is 
such a thing as free government with a free people—a happy, 
prosperous, contented, and loyal people. This would give in- 
piration to people everywhere who covet freedom, and above 
all, it would be the very best security we could have for our 
own peace and liberty. But, if in addition to our own tre- 
mendous task, we undertake to place all other peoples in their 
proper places, to designate what kind of a government they 
should have, to guarantee boundary lines, to cleanse and 
purify the inhuman creeds of other lands, I venture to say this 
Republic would break down in the effort and our people 
would be compelled to take up a load they could not pos- 
sibly carry. 

‘Twenty-two years ago we laid the conscriptive power of 
this Government upon the youth of our land and took them 
cross the sea to fight and die in an effort to adjust other 
peoples’ problems. I have no intention of reflecting upon 
either the wisdom or the patriotism of that sublime adventure. 
But has it no lesson to teach? Do we not now realize how 
toughly engrained and how inherently imbedded in the whole 
<tructure and civilization of Europe are the ambitions of 
rulers, racial antipathy, intolerance, and, most of all, the 
helief that only by force can such matters be dealt with. We 
entertained the hope then that, in the presence of the power 
af this Republic, these things would give way, governments 
would become more liberal, and liberty more secure, and, 
hove all, the people would have a happier outlook. We 
returned home, leaving our dead in foreign soil, bringing 
with us the maimed and the insane, leaving behind a Europe 
poisoned and torn with bitterness and hate, the breeding 
yround of many wars, and saturated with more imperialistic 
schemes and personal ambitions than have been known since 
the days of the Caesars. All these things were embodied in 
so-called peace treaties to be preserved, fostered, and nur- 
tured until the time should ripen them for action. Not since 
the Hundred Years’ War was Europe so embittered and 
impoverished as it was the day the Versailles Treaty was 
signed and the great Frenchman Clemenceau truly said, in 
substance, “This is a continuation of the war.” 

\bout the only treasure we brought home was the story of 
endurance and undaunted heroism of the untrained Amer- 

an boy, taken from the factory or the farm and thrown 
almost overnight into the hell of European battlefields—a 
story without precedent in all the annals of war. 

It is important that we discuss among ourselves and fully 
realize what the issue is in Europe. What is it that is 
threatenine the world with another war? I must say that, 
in my opinion, it is imperialism—that is, territory, colonies, 


raw material, trade. These are the things which are domi- 
nating the movements of the different governments regard- 
less of what may be said by individuals of these governments 
as to the issues. Let the imperialistic questions be adjusted 
satisfactorily to democracies and the creed of intolerance, 
war upon liberty, are passed over, condoned. In no official 
coming together to the totalitarian states and the democ- 
racies, in the discussion of differences, has the question of 
nazi-ism, with all its teachings, ever been brought forward, 
much less made an issue. 

No better friend since Hitler became the master of Ger- 
many has Hitler had than the British democracy. Appar- 
ently regarding arbitrary, centralized government in Europe 
as the best guarantee of stability, it has built up Hitler’s 
strength and favored his cause in every crucial situation. 
There is material in Europe for a crusade in behalf of morals 
and liberty with which a Gladstone could fire a continent, 
but democracies with more than half of their subjects denied 
such guarantees and privileges as may be found in our Bill 
of Rights will not make use of this material. I will say in 
fairness they cannot under the circumstances make use of 
this material or make it the issue. I will give some facts in 
support of my contention. 

When Japan seized Manchuria and our Government asked 
that Great Britain join in a protest, the British Govern- 
sent sent one of her ablest men to Geneva and, in the face 
of two treaties, defended the lawless act of Japan. It was 
argued that British interests would be better protected by 
Japan. This seizure of Manchuria and its success laid the 
foundation for the present war against China. 

When Hitler was preparing for the taking over of Austria 
a representative of the British Government let Berlin know 
that it might be well for Europe if Austria passed into 
stronger hands. As the time drew near for the use of the 
political guillotine on this weak nation, Ribbentrop, Hitler’s 
special friend and representative, visited London, arriving 
March 9, and spent several days with the members of the 
British Government. He dined with the King, with Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Halifax. On March 11, after the per- 
emptory ultimatums of Hitler began to pour in upon Austria, 
Schuschnigg, Austria’s Prime Minister, in his desperation, 
began a hunt for friends among the democracies. He used 
the phone. He called up Paris, but no member of the Gov- 
ernment could be found. He tried London, but he could not 
contact with any member of the Government. It was at this 
time, this very time, when it was fully known what was 
transpiring, that the representative of Hitler was visiting 
with the King, with Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, and 
others. It is reported that the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
among them. There was no voice to be found here against 
the seizure of Austria or in behalf of democracy. 

During the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia no mention 
was ever made of the teachings and practices of nazi-ism or of 
the danger of enlarging its influence in Europe. Although 
they were turning over a vast number of people, some of 
whom it was too well known bore the mortal enmity of their 
new master, no suggestion was ever made in the settlement 
of territorial matters in behalf of or as to proper treatment 
and reasonable protection of these people. Can anyone find 
anything unfriendly in these proceedings, or any antipathy, 
to Nazi-ism, as such, during the period in which the only real 
republic in Europe was on the operating table? After the 
deed had been done and the two republics had sent the ulti- 
matum of September 19, near midnight, to Czechoslovakia, 
calling for a decision within a few hours, Mr. Chamberlain 
made his settlement with Hitler and exhibited it to the world 
saying, in effect, that you can trust this man. I take up my 
place alongside of him. I ask for no modification of his 
philosophy of government. In doing so he gave greater power 
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and greater prestige to Hitler throughout Europe than he 
perhaps himself ever hoped to enjoy. Nothing was said, 
nothing was suggested, that the individual with whom he 
had taken up his position was to change his creed or to 
modify in any respect his views, which had startled the world, 
and which in the near future was to enact a scene which, in 
its cruelty and hideousness, beggars description. 

My time is limited, and I shall not follow up the facts 
demonstrating beyond all question that what the democracies 
are contending for is the realization of their imperialistic 
schemes and not the destruction of nazi-ism. I will call the 


roll of the States who can testify to this fact. The roll, as 
given to the world by one of England’s distinguished states- 
men: China, Ethiopia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Republic of Spain. 

For myself, I would adhere closely to the advice of Wash- 
ington—no entangling alliances, express or implied. I would 
regard the Monroe Doctrine as a part of our national de- 
fense and a cornerstone of our foreign policy. I would send 
no money to European war chests, no munitions to any 
nation engaged in war, and, above all, no American boy to 
be sacrificed to the machinations of European imperialism. 


We Must Drop Our Isolation 


A TOTALLY NOVEL AND CRITICAL SITUATION 


By HENRY L. STIMSON, former Secretary of State 
Before the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, April 5, 1939 


HEN your chairman honored me with this invita- 

tion to come before you, he said that the committee 

was to consider the general landmarks of foreign 
policy at the present time and particularly the Neutrality 
Act. 

But when I came to reflect on it I realized that the prob- 
lem of the present moment to which he referred is per- 
haps not so much a problem of normal foreign policy as a 
problem of national defense of the United States in a novel 
emergency. That’s what it really is. We are not sitting 
down to draft peacefully and philosophically a code of be- 
havior for normal times, but to consider how we can best 
make the United States safe—or as safe as possible—in a 
totally novel and critical situation. 

When I call it a crisis I do not mean to imply that it is 
merely a brief emergency. It may last for many long, anxious 
years or even decades. But its essential characteristic is that 
it is novel and revolutionary as well as extremely dangerous, 
and so it has necessarily upset many of the standards and 
rules by which we have been accustomed in times past to 
chart our course and guide our conduct in international re- 
lations. 

A very few words can make this clear. For nearly four 
centuries mankind has been trying to build up a code of be- 
havior within what is called the family of nations. That 
code has been based upon the foundation stone that every 
State in the family recognizes and respects the independent 
sovereignty of every other State. That has been the founda- 
tion of what we call international law. That has been 
deemed to be the principle upon which the world had the 
best chance of living in peace. 

And it is in our Western Hemisphere that that principle 
and practice has reached its fullest flower of consummation. 
In every Pan-American conference from the beginning of 
their relations over a century ago the smallest and most in- 
significant State in size and power has been accorded an 
equal vote with the largest, and the disapproval of any such 
State is sufficient to protect it from the corporate action of 
all the rest. 

Of course throughout the world controversies have periodi- 
cally arisen which have caused nations to fight with one 
another. But the underlying principle of their conduct in 
the absence of war has been this principle of mutual respect. 
And the code of behavior for carrying out their relations 
one with another in normal times has been aptly likened to 
the code of mutual respect and courtesy which prevails 
among gentlemen in ordinary life. 


I have only to describe this long existing theory and stand- 
ard to indicate how it has been shattered by present events. 
Today three of the seven most powerful nations of the 
world have rejected this code of behavior with open scorn 
and contempt. They have adopted as their most conspicuous 
foreign policy a system of aggressive action against their 
neighbors. To that end they have developed a very skillful 
technique which during the past few years they have been 
practicing with great success. 

Under the name of unilateral action they have also pro- 
ceeded to tear up all the net of promises, treaties and codes 
which had been adopted under the old system of mutual 
respect and which stood in the way of their own aggrandize- 
ment and purposes. Threats, aggression and treaty violation 
have gone hand in hand as the interlocking elements of this, 
their system. 

In succession the attacks, all in violation of former treaties 
and of international law, upon Manchuria, North China, 
South China, Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Lithuania, have made clear the revolutionary and widespread 
nature of the change with which we are now confronted. 
They have shown to even the most reluctant critic that this 
new system is not a matter of domestic government among 
the States which practice it, or ideology, as we now call it, 
but is a reversal of the whole system of international practice 
in the world. 

It is thus a matter with which the foreign policy as well 
as the national defense of almost every nation in the world 
is immediately concerned. I weigh my words when I say that 
I believe that our present Caucasian civilization is threatened 
by the gravest danger with which it has been confronted for 
four centuries. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that these 
three powerful nations occupy strategically very favorable 
positions for their attacks upon most of their peace-loving 
neighbors. If there were only one of them, the problem for 
the whole world would not be so serious. But the three are 
acting skillfully together, and geography has placed them 
with such relation to the lines of communication and the 
consequent national defense of the other nations as to make 
common action in such defense practically imperative if it 
is to be successful. 

This is the novel situation which confronts the world to- 
day and I think the mere statement of it will indicate how 
it has affected some of our former customs and traditions. 
For example, take our old attitude toward the question ag- 
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gression in war which has been the basis of our attitude 
toward neutrality. 

In the former world we had a doctrine that in consider- 
ing the controversies of our neighbors across the Atlantic 
or the Pacific we could entirely disregard the question of ag- 
gression and treat both sides with perfect impartiality with- 
out trying to make any inquiry into the rights and wrongs 


of the origin of their conflict. But today the fact of sys- 
tematized aggression stares us in the face and we know only 
too well who the aggressors are. We pick up our newspapers 
every morning with apprehension to read the most recent 
evidence of their policy. ‘They boast of it. It is the life and 
sreath of their principal policy to which they have applied 
the appropriate name of an axis. We also know only too 
well who their victims are, both present and potential. We 
only have to read about some of the occurrences to the south 
of us to realize that even we are within the zone of their 
orbit. 

All this suggests another former tradition which begins 
to look a little shopworn in the present situation—the iso- 
lation, so-called, of the United States. Too many Americans 
have been brought up to think that in case of trouble in the 
world it wouldn’t be necessary for us to do anything but 
sit still and let nature take its course. It looks a little differ- 
ently now. The axis is moving much too rapidly and the 
world has become far too small and interconnected and inter- 
dependent. I have had official occasion to study the pro- 
tected position of our country; its superb natural resources ; 
its unmatched opportunity for self-containment in the main- 
tenance of its defense. No one is more keenly alive than I 
am to this great advantage or to the comparative security of 
this country. 

But the real question before us today is one of method. 
How shall these great advantages be most effectively used 
not only with regard to our own safety for this present year 
of our Lord, 1939, but for the future, for the protection not 
only of ourselves but of our children and our children’s 
children and of the institutions of our country. Shall we be 
content to sit idly in this present security, which may be 
only momentary, or shall we use these great advantages care- 
fully, moderately, but firmly and above all intelligently to 
help protect the world, which includes ourselves, from its im- 
minent and continuing danger? 

By reason of our present security we can do this more 
safely than can any other nation. And the fact that we are 
known to be ready to do so will not only tend to slow down 
the axis, the members of which know very well that language, 
but—what is even more important—will at the same time 
encourage their intended victims not to make surrenders 
which will ultimately endanger us. 

For myself I agree with the President that there are 
methods which are “short of war but stronger and more 
efiective than mere words.” I have taken occasion to study 
and ponder over such possible methods. 

This country is said to supply about one-third of the 
known raw materials of the world and to account for more 
than one-third of the known economic and industrial life 
of the globe. For the past two years we have allowed these 
matchless resources to be used in very large part to stimulate 
the activities and aggressions of our potential enemies. That, 
{ am bound to say, does not strike me as a very intelligent 
behavior. 

I know that it is sometimes said that an economic weapon 
is a dangerous one. In the case of ourselves, I have been 


rather inclined to doubt its truth. If it is, we are certainly 
in a safer position to use it than any other country in the 
world. And when it comes to the danger of irritating ag- 
gressor nations, why the very fact that we are a democracy 
Economic action would do no more and 


irritates the axis. 








it has the possibility of most effective restraint for, after all, 
the chief hope of today lies in the fact that each of the three 
members of the axis are in a notoriously vulnerable eco- 
nomic condition. 

The foregoing is a very cursory statement of the con- 
ditions of today bearing upon our neutrality law and in the 
light of which it must be considered. The first act was 
drawn nearly four years ago, and events have traveled more 
rapidly during those four years than ever since the Great 
War. Their rapidity today is greater than ever. On its face 
that statute was evidently drawn under the influence and 
traditions of the past rather than to face conditions as they 
exist at present. 

On its face it assumed that it would never be in our own 
peremptory interest to distinguish between an aggressor and 
its victim. On its face it assumed that it would never be 
in our own peremptory interest that an ill-prepared foreign 
nation should be able to defend its liberties by purchasing 
arms from us after it had been aggressively attacked. By 
this assumption the act violated one of the oldest traditions 
of the United States. On its face it was evidently designed 
to curb narrowly the discretionary power of the Executive 
in dealing with foreign conditions by making the opera- 
tions of some of its chief provisions automatic and inflexible. 

In all these respects it apparently assumed that the Con- 
gress in 1935 and 1937 was able to know exactly the course 
which the people of the United States would wish their 
government to follow under the conditions of 1939. Too 
meticulous foresight is often perilous, particularly in the 
drafting of unchangeable commitments. Every lawyer is 
familiar with the fate of a client who insists on having his 
will drawn as if the Lord Almighty had vested him with 
exact information as to what the condition of the world 
and his estate would be at the time of his death. And we 
all known that the Lord Almighty has an embarrassing habit 
of bringing to confusion such rigid efforts. 

It is this rigidity of the act which seems to me its chief 
danger. I believe that in all such laws the President should 
have more discretion. I am a Republican and the present 
Administration is Democratic, but I have always tried to 
limit my partisanship in the zone of foreign affairs. I am 
a strong believer in the system of representative government, 
and from my observation I have come to the belief that in 
no sphere of government action is representative action so 
essential, so effective or so safe from abuse as in the conduct 
of foreign relations. 

I am not impressed with the fear that in that zone Presi- 
dential discretion is likely to be abused. It is my observation 
that in no sphere of political action is the sobering effect of 
terrific responsibility upon one man so marked as in the 
sphere of our country’s relations with the outside world. 
Certainly, in the case of the two wars in which we have been 
involved within my lifetime the Presidency was the most 
cautious and conservative element in the country, clinging 
to every effort for peace until it was clear either that the 
people were determined upon war or that no other course 
than war would preserve our safety. 

Today we find in the light of hindsight that this act has 
automatically placed in the hands of foreign nations, some 
of them possibly our future enemies, the decision as to with 
whom this country shall carry on some of its trade and com- 
merce. ‘Today we find that it compels us to treat alike the 
peaceful and suffering people of China and the militaristic 
enemies who by conquest are trying to turn China into a 
reservoir of potential future. aggression against the rest of 
the world. We find that it compels us to be an effective 
party to this aggression on the pain of otherwise depriving 
China of the means for her own defense. 

Recently we found that by depriving the Loyalist govern- 
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ment of Spain of the right to buy arms for defense against 
the Rebels who were being supported by Mussolini and 
Hitler it made us a strong factor in the overthrow of the 
very government which the United States had recognized 
as legitimate. It seems entirely likely that should a general 
war come in Europe this Spring this Neutrality Act might 
put us in the position of facilitating a result of that war 
which would make the United States the next victim of 
attack. 

Finally the psychological effects of such a statute may be 
even more widespread and disastrous than the physical re- 
sults. —The American people are not insensible to cruelty and 
aggression. Nor are they so unintelligent that under the 
conditions of today they cannot distinguish an aggressor na- 
tion from its victim. On the contrary, being served with the 
most free and enterprising press in the world, they are prob- 
















ably better informed of the facts necessary for such a de- 
termination than any other people. Moreover, they are not 
a constitutionally timid people, nor are they smitten with 
such an inferiority complex as to make them wish their gov- 
ernment to avoid decisions which are really necessary to 
their own future interest. 

Yet the form of this statute today tends to make the out- 
side world believe each one of these fantastic falsehoods and 
to guide their own policy in that belief. Without going into 
the details of any new legislation, I believe that the greatest 
step to be taken and the one which would do more than any- 
thing else to give the American Government a helpful in- 
fluence in preventing the threatened general war would be 
to make it clear beyond peradventure that these misconcep- 
tions do not represent the real present views of the Amer- 
ican people. 


America’s Future Action 


HARD-BOILED REASON AND COMMON SENSE IS NECESSARY 


By ROY W. HOWARD of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Delivered over the radio from Paris, April 5, 1939 


BELIEVE that I know the question that most of you 
I would ask if we were face to face. It is this:—“Is 

there going to be a war in Europe this year?” I am 
very sorry, but I can’t answer that question: nor do I be- 
lieve anyone else can tell you the answer, because I believe 
that the decision rests with one man—Adolf Hitler. And I 
doubt very much if even he knows tonight what the year 
will bring forth. 

To this American audience there is a second question of 
equal or even greater interest:—“Will the United States 
be involved if a war does start in Europe?” I am sorry to 
say that under almost any conditions that can be conceived it 
seems to me that only a miracle can prevent our being in- 
volved in some fashion. European events today, unfortun- 
ately, are not being shaped by miracles; they are being shaped 
by some of the most cold-blooded and self-centered leaders 
of modern history. 

With the strong probability of our being involved in any 
war that sweeps Europe, it seems highly desirable that 
Americans should now, while there is time, begin consider- 
ing some lines of possible future action. Such thinking may 
serve two good purposes. It will certainly develop protective 
measures; it might conceivably develop preventive measures. 

France and England believe that in event of war ines- 
capable events will align America on their side. Within the 
past few weeks Berlin and Rome have come to fear that this 
will be so. But neither group can be sure and consequently, 
so long as the crisis does not actually break, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, with popular backing at home, will con- 
tinue as a force for at least delaying hostilities. So long as 
the democracies continue hoping for America’s support and 
the dictators continue hoping for her neutrality both will 
certainly endeavor to prevent any outbreak of hostilities over 
any trifling issues. 

In the present tense situation every day passed without a 
clash is important. It may be a day gained for permanent 
peace. This is true because it is obvious that in any major 
conflict waged under modern conditions, both sides can lose 
but neither can win. It is true also because, if it were pos- 
sible to eliminate dictatorial ambitions, there are no issues 
involved in Europe’s present chaos which could not be settled 


more effectively by negotiation than they will ever be settled 
by war. 

By calm consideration and detailed planning while there is 
yet time, America could avoid some of the blunders of 1917 
and 1918. We could make clear in advance certain issues 
en which we very definitely would not become involved. We 
could make it known that we will help no nation perpetuate 
the mistakes of the Versailles Treaty and that we will hold 
aloof from any minor squabbles over boundary lines of na- 
tions about whose geography and history we know little or 
nothing and care less. 

We could, and we certainly should, attempt to build up 
an immunity to catchy slogans, especially slogans of the type 
which are effective in getting a nation into war but never 
effective in getting it out. We should see to it that Uncle 
Sam does not again play the role of a sentimental sap, for 
there will be no remorse for sentimentality in the next war. 

We should begin to base our judgments on hard-boiled 
reason and common sense rather than propaganda and emo- 
tion. For once we should be smart before the fact and bear 
in mind that in the present world situation no law is recog- 
nized, let alone respected, except the law of might. 

In passing, we should give a little more effective considera- 
tion to those political termites who are boring from within 
our democracy, hoping to insure its crack-up under the strain 
of war—Nazis, Communists, Fascists. In America they are 
all of one stripe. By any American unit of measurement 
there is little to choose between them. On the contrary, there 
is every good reason to be suspicious of any group that is 
anti-Communist but not anti-Fascist. Equally suspect is any 
group that is anti-Fascist but not anti-Communist. Both are 
pretty certain to be anti-American. 

The same goes for the breed of propagandist writers who 
are horrified by the menace of Fascism but can see no danger 
ir. Communism, or of their brother rats who are terrified by 
the menace of Communism but can see no inherent threat 
to America in either Fascism or Nazism. 

It is important never to lose sight of the fact that all three 
totalitarian states have this one thing in common: before 
any one of them could sit on top in America our democracy 
would have to be completely destroyed. After that had hap- 
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pened what particular brand of dictatorship was set up would 
be of very little importance. They are all poison to anyone 
who still believes in personal freedom and liberty. Their 
difference is only of degree. 

For years the Communists operating in the United States 
have peddled their political nostrum under a counterfeit 
liberal label. When it became obvious that the Russian 
revolution had only substituted Bolshevik tyranny for Czarist 
tvranny, the Red alibi was that liberalism would come later. 
But what is the fact? The fact is that today, after more than 
twenty-one years of Bolshevism, there is not yet the faintest 
climmer of liberalism in all Russia. And Italy, after seven- 
teen years of Fascism, tells the same story. The only differ- 
ence is that the Fascists frankly state their contempt for 
liberalism. 

Communism and Fascism alike represent stark reaction- 
ism. Each has turned the clock back one hundred years in 
the field which it dominates. And yet should America be- 
come involved in war, both of these forces, taking advantage 
of the political freedom which they pretend to despise, can be 
counted on to attempt the sabotage of the American political 
system, and that is another fact in the consideration of which 
Uncle Sam does not want to be too big a sap. 

In the face of such a possibility of sabotage, American 
leadership, business and political, might do well to take 
another look at its hand. It will be found that, with all 
their reactionary attributes, the dictatorships are not without 
their talking points. 

lor one thing, all three of the dictatorships have been 
very effectively sold to their people. Tremendous fires of 
patriotism keep hot the newly-created national spirit. Emo- 
tions are regimented. They are never allowed to run wild. 
An emotion under control can become a terrific force. 

Most important of all, the dictatorships have taken cog- 
nizance of the world-wide urge for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of created wealth. Reactionary as they are in many 
things. The totalitarians have gone farther than many of 
the democracies in at least the form of some social legisla- 
tion, especially in the matter of pensions and old-age se- 
curity. For democracy to ignore or to deny this would be 
sheer stupidity. 

The tangible results to date are, it is true, miserably small; 
but this is because of the poverty of the dictatorships. It is 
because they have provided no adequate substitute to take 
the place of the stimulus of the profit system which they 
have destroyed or emasculated, but the formula is there. 





With Russia, Italy and Germany functioning in an era 
of world sanity and commercial prosperity with some restora- 
tion of the profit motive which is inevitable, the formula 
might produce results of a surprising nature. Even as it is 
the challenge is there. 

To President Roosevelt and the framers of the New Deal 
must go the credit for being the first to recognize the neces- 
sity of meeting that challenge. Opinions may differ widely 
as to the wisdom of the New Deal technique or the meth- 
ods employed to insure its progress; but on one point there 
can be no argument—whatever party is in power from this 
time forward, that party must meet as well or better than 
the New Deal has this challenge of the dictatorships in the 
matter of social legislation. 

There can be no turning back. There must be no hold- 
ing longer than necessary to consolidate the gains already 
achieved and to give business reasonable opportunity, as it 
has not always been done in the past, to make the adjust- 
ments necessary to carry on successfully. It was the absence 
of these pauses for adjustments necessary to help business 
development that is largely and were largely responsible for 
the wrecked economies that are today millstones about the 
necks of the dictator states. 

Of especial interest to the totalitarian countries is the 
blight of unemployment in America. Great stress is laid on 
the fact that the dictators have solved the unemployment 
situation. So great has been the build-up of this idea that 
a revived American prosperity would be a terrific shock to 
the totalitarian economists and propagandists. It would also 
be one of the greatest stabilizers of the military situation in 
Europe. It would not only strengthen the economy and the 
potential resistance of England and France, but it would 
rob the dictators of one of their pet contentions, namely, 
that only a totalitarian economy can successfully meet the 
problems of this mechanical age. 

What would happen were America to become involved 
iit a war is well understood. American patriotism, which has 
been ridiculed and blighted by small-time humorists, would 
enjoy a rebirth. Business and government would shelve their 
disagreements. Capital and labor disputes, as well as inter- 
labor disputes, would go into the discard. America again, 
as in 1917, would unite to win a war. Why, then, cannot 
the same intelligence, the same tolerance, the same spirit of 
unity, unite now to prevent a war which conceivably might 
destroy not only the democracies of Europe but our own as 
well? 


Shall We Repeat Our Mistake? 


A THOUSAND TIMES “NO” 


By HAROLD KNUTSON, Congressman from Minnesota 
Over Station WOL, Washington, D. C., March 30, 1939 


REQUENTLY I am asked if I would change the 

vote cast by me on April 6, 1917, against America’s 

participation in the World War, in view of what has 
since happened. To one and all my reply is, ‘a thousand 
times no.” 

As | view it, nearly all of our present economic and po- 
titical ills are due to our having participated in that tragic 
dtama. Our participation in the war resulted in an orgy of 
inflation which was followed by a deflation that was most 
disastrous to argiculture and to all lines of industry and 
business. This deflation was later on followed by another 
spectacular inflation that culminated in the stock market 





debacle in October, 1929, which threw millions out of work. 
What has since happened is too painfully vivid in the minds 
of all Americans to need repetition at this time. 

The thousands of bank failures that wiped out the life 
savings of our people, the many suicides, the tens of thousands 
of farm and home foreclosures, the innumerable business 
failures that took place during the decade following the 
signing of the Armistice, all were in a large measure due 
to the war. Then, too, the staggering national debt that 
we must carry for the next five or six generations is alto- 
gether because of our taking part in that war. 

On April 6, 1917, when the resolution to declare war 
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was before the House, I had this to say: “I shall vote against 
a declaration of war because I feel that we have no business 
meddling in European affairs; I shall vote against this reso- 
lution because it will mean entangling alliances that may at 
a future date endanger the Monroe Doctrine and embroil 
us in another holocaust such as they now have in Poland and 
Flanders; I shall vote against war because it is my under- 
standing that it is the plan of the General Staff to send 
hundreds of thousands of our boys into the slaughter pens 
of Europe, many of them to be shot to pieces or rendered 
incapacitated for life; I shall vote against entering the war 
because it will impose upon our people a burden of taxes 
that will weight down generations yet unborn; lastly, I 
shall vote against war because I know that a majority of the 
common people, who will have to do the fighting and pay 
the bills, do not want it.” 

At that time those of us who opposed America’s entrance 
into the war were crucified upon the cross of hatred and 
misunderstanding because we dared to stand for what we 
conceived to be our plain duty, and for the best interest of 
our people. 

I ask, how many realize that 436,065 of our boys have 
died as a result of their service in that war? 

I ask in all sincerity, was it worth the price? 

Back in 1917 we were told that it was to be a war to 
end all wars. How many wars, big and small, have been 
fought since the treaty of Versailles was signed? So many 
we cannot offhand recall them all. 

Back in 1917 we were told it was to be a war to make 
the world safe for democracy. Is it not true that democracy 
is at a lower ebb today than at any time in the past 150 
years? 

We have been paying the tragic price of the World War 
for the last twenty-one years. The expense of our actual 
participation was nearly 40 billion dollars but this is not all. 
In the years following the war we have paid out additional 
billions in bonuses, pensions and other items directly or in- 
directly resulting from that war. 

Now we are launched on another spending spree pre- 
paring for a repetition of the last ghastly war epic. Billions 
are being poured out of the public treasury in the name of 
preparedness. 

Preparedness for what? 

Preparedness for another foreign war if we follow our 
present senseless policy of intervention in the affairs of 
Europe and Asia. 

We must remember that the problems of other continents 
will have to be settled by the peoples there. There is nothing 
that we as a nation can do to provide a settlement for their 
problems. To do otherwise means we will entangle our- 
selves for years to come in foreign conflicts, that we would 
have to police the World and have an intolerable burden 
of armaments to support this policy of intervention. 

The time has come for a drastic reorientation of Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy and a reorganization of our defense 
establishment. We cannot avoid war if we continually in- 
ject ourselves in foreign controversies nor can we avoid 
war unless we make our military policy one of defense in- 
stead of preparedness for another foreign war. 

The army and navy should be organized into a single de- 
partment of military defense. The present set-up is based 






on our World War plans for sending our army and navy 
overseas. We hear a great deal these days about defense, 
but that is the kind of defense we are now spending over four 
million dollars a day on. 

The time has come to declare a new policy of defense 
which means defense and not foreign aggression. No one 
objects to the expenditure of such sums as are necessary 
for defending the nation against attack but in the interest 
of peace and economy we cannot continue our present pro- 
gram. 

The present defense set-up means duplication of effort, 
competition between the army and navy, huge military and 
naval machines, tremendous tax burdens, a program that 
would take us farther and farther from our shores—witness 
the latest example offered by the Navy’s request for a base 
at Guam, 6,800 miles from our West Coast. 

Why do we need an army and navy establishment based 
on the idea of foreign war? Who is going to attack us? 
How can we be attacked? There has been no satisfactory 
answer given by the Roosevelt Administration to any of 
these questions. Military experts cannot explain away the 
fact that our geographic position makes it secure so long 
as we stay on this side of the ocean and mind our own busi- 
ness. Indeed, many of our ranking naval and military off- 
cers have on many occasions frankly stated that the United 
States is safe from attack either on the Pacific or the At- 
lantic. 

If we want a peace and economy program, if we want 
to avoid the tragic mistakes of 1917-18, if we want to avert 
bankruptcy, I believe that the following policies are neces- 
sary: 

1. Strict neutrality. 

2. A military defense policy limited to defense and laid 
down by Congress now. 

3. Putting our own house in order and providing eco- 
nomic security for the American farmer, laborer, business- 
man and youth. 


4. Giving the people the right to vote on foreign war 
unless we are attacked. 


I want to emphasize this last point. The people who are 
going to bear the burdens of war should have the right to 
decide whether or not they want to engage in another bloody 
catastrope three or seven thousand miles away. They will 
> ag fighting and the dying—they will have to pay the 

ills. 

Let us not repeat the mistakes of the past and allow our- 
selves to drift or be led into another foreign war. 

Let the people speak their minds now in support of the 
program that I have outlined. Let them tell their repre- 
sentatives that they want peace, neutrality, the right to vote 
on foreign wars and a new military policy. That is the only 
way to avoid a repetition of 1917. Let us save our de- 
mocracy at home. 

The danger to our country and its institutions lies not 
across the seas but rather it is right here in our own midst. 
This danger has its roots in unemployment, in poverty, in 
unequal opportunities, in discrimination. These are fertile 
breeding grounds for a dissatisfaction that may burst into 
flames that will consume us. Our job is to eradicate these 
evils before they get beyond control. 





“I congratulate you on VITAL SPEECHES. 
ablest men and women on the great issues of the moment. 


It gives us the best thought of our 
We do not have to waste 


time reading what a lot of ignorant reporters say about the thoughts of our world 
leaders. By reading VITAL SPEECHES we avoid getting lost in the underbrush.” 


WILLIAM T. FOSTER, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 
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Preparedness for Defense 


THERE IS NO MORE VITAL QUESTION 


By KEY PITTMAN, Senator from Nevada 
Before The American Forum of the Air, over WOL, Washington, D. C., January 22, 1939 


ican Forum of the Air is “Preparedness for Defense.” 

There is no more vital question that confronts our 
Government and its citizens today. —The magnitude and de- 
tails of defense and the manner in which our military in- 
struments shall be used are military problems which obviously 
should be determined by our military experts. While I served 
upon the Naval Affairs Committee from 1913 until 1922 and 
on the Foreign Relations Committee since 1916, I fully 
realized that such experience does not constitute me an expert 
even in naval affairs, and that such knowledge as I may have 
then obtained has become obsolete in the rapidly changing 
conditions of warfare. I have, however, been in a position 
during the last twenty-three years to keep in touch with 
changing world conditions. It is these conditions that, in my 
opinion, require extraordinary preparations for defense, which 
I will discuss as frankly as I may tonight. 

And let me state in the beginning that I do not speak as 
an officer of the United States Government, as Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate, or with authority from any officer of our Govern- 
ment. I speak my own personal beliefs and opinions. I take 
entire responsibility for what I may say. 

It was evident to every informed person from the experi- 
ence derived in the World War and the circumstances lead- 
ing up to it that nothing could prevent a repetition at some 
time of a similar war, probably even more widespread, dread- 
ful and destructive in its effects, unless the governments of 
the world solemnly bound themselves together with the ir- 
revocable intent to settle international controversies that 
might lead to war, through arbitration, adjudication, or other 
peaceful means. 

Immediately after the World War the League of Nations 
was created and its covenant adopted to accomplish the 
settlement of international controversies through peaceful 
methods and, in so far as possible, to enforce just peace. It 
had edquate support by several strong governments and the 
power to enforce obedience to the mandates of the covenant 
without resort to war. 

Then came the treaty outlawing war as an instrumentality 
of governments, commonly known as the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty; and the Washington Treaties of 1922, including 
the Nine-Power Pact with regard to China. No stronger 
treaties, either bilateral or multilateral could have been con- 
ceived or executed. Christian and humane people throughout 
the world looked upon these accomplishments with gratitude 
and abiding faith. 

What has been the result of these treaties, the consumma- 
tion of the statesmanship of the world? They have utterly 
failed to accomplish their purposes. 

In 1931 Japan upon a framed excuse invaded Manchuria, 
then a part of China. China under the terms of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations carried the controversy to the 
League. Japan appeared on her own behalf. The case was 
tried. The League of Nations by unanimous vote, with the 
exception of Japan, held that Japan was guilty of violating 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and adjudged that 
Japan should immediately withdraw her military forces from 
Manchuria. An independent international commission upon 
which the United States had a member, investigated in Man- 
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churia and reported its findings and conclusions. These find- 
ings and conclusions unequivocally held that there existed no 
legitimate excuse for the invasion of Manchuria by Japan and 
that there was no excuse for Japan to continue military opera- 
tions in Manchuria. The Secretary of State of the United 
States on behalf of our Government protested to the Japanese 
Government that the invasion of Manchuria was a violation 
of the Nine-Power Pact to which China, Japan and the 
United States were parties together with other governments. 
Unfortunately, all the other governments parties to the Nine- 
Power Pact made no protest to Japan. Japan defied all the 
great governments members of the League of Nations, the 
United States, and the opinion of the civilized world, and 
continued the war until Manchuria was conquered. It be- 
came a puppet government under the domination of Japan. 
And Japan has continued her conquest of China in violation 
of the Nine-Power Pact, in violation of the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens, and in disregard of the laws of justice and 
humanity. 

Mussolini disregarded the warnings of the League of Na- 
tions and invaded Ethiopia. The League of Nations found 
Mussolini guilty of violating the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Mussolini challenged the decision and continued 
the conquest. Nothing was done. The League surrendered, 
and Ethiopia was conquered. 

Hitler then defied the League of Nations, feverishly built 
up his army, his air force, and his navy, advanced to and 
fortified the Rhine, invaded Austria, destroyed its sovereignty 
and made it a part of Germany. And then came the Sudeten 
incident and the surrender of Munich. 

Is there any intelligent, informed man or woman in the 
United States who does not realize that the sanctity of peace 
treaties has been destroyed? Is there any intelligent informed 
person that can show any good reason today for placing any 
reliance in a peace treaty? 

Helpless, trusting China, relying upon the Nine-Power 
Treaty, made no preparation for defense. Witness her pitiful 
situation today. Ethiopia relied upon the justice and the 
power of the League of Nations. It made no preparation for 
defense. Witness the humiliating position of Ethiopia today. 
Austria relied upon the League of Nations and made in- 
sufficient preparations for defense. Austria is no more. 
Czechoslovakia, created by the dominating governments of 
the League of Nations, and by the League promised protec- 
tion—Czechoslovakia, whose independence was not only guar- 
anteed by the League of Nations but by an alliance between 
France, Russia, Poland, Rumania and Jugoslovia, has been 
cut to pieces and its bleeding remains dominated by Hitler. 

And if peoples cannot place reliance for security in peace 
treaties, what other alternative is there save preparation for 
defense with force? There are those in our own country 
who declare that the building up of strong armaments in 
this country will lead us into foreign wars. This can never 
happen so long as our Government maintains its fundamental 
principles of foreign policy—of non-alliance, non-interven- 
tion, and non-interference in the domestic affairs of other 
countries. What good reason has anyone to believe that this 
policy will be abandoned? This policy has been pronounced 
by the President of the United States. This policy has been 
adopted by the overwhelming majority of the Congresses of 
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the United States. This policy is believed in and sustained 
by the overwhelming majority of the people of our country. 

Are we distrustful of ourselves? Are we so intimidated 
by the fear of fighting that we are willing to submit our coun- 
try to the danger of conquest rather than to provide our sol- 
diers and our people with modern arms and instruments of 
defense? Do we not know that fear of fighting for liberty 
has always ended in loss of liberty? Was the suffering and 
death of our Revolutionary forefathers a mistake? 

It is insinuated by a Member of the United States Senate 
that the United States is responsible for the wild race between 
the powerful governments of the world for superiority in 
armaments. What an unkind, unpatriotic and untrue charge! 
In 1921 our Government called a great Peace Conference 
to be held in Washington. This Conference was participated 
in by all of the powerful military governments. At that Con- 
ference treaties were adopted for the limitation of naval 
armaments and the maintenance of the status quo of fortifica- 
tions of insular possessions in the far western Pacific. Recog- 
nizing that the conquest or domination of China by any out- 
side government would probably result in widespread war, 
the conference adopted the Nine-Power Treaty, each ad- 
herent solemnly pledging itself for all time to respect the 
political and territorial integrity of China. They all prom- 
ised, in addition, not to take advantage of any disturbance 
in China as an excuse for the violation of such treaty. 

The United States, in its intense desire for peace, made 
many vital sacrifices to secure the ratification of those treaties. 
It made far more sacrifices than did any other government. 
Time and again since those treaties were adopted the United 
States has endeavored to obtain the turther limitation of 
naval armaments. These efforts failed. 

When the Naval Armaments Limitation Treaty, adopted 
at Washington in 1922, expired, Japan refused to extend its 
life, and the armament race was madly renewed and is now 
proceeding to the limits of the capacity of Japan, Germany, 
Italy, France, and Great Britain. Apparently Great Britain 
and France were a little too trustful and a little too slow in 
starting. 

There can be no other excuse for the surrender of Munich. 

The United States also has fallen way behind the leaders 
in this armament race. Particularly is this true with regard 
to air forces and air and naval bases. It is argued, however, 
that our country is in no danger. Those who make this argu- 
ment are thinking only of the present, or at most of the near 
future. The German controlled press issued the same propa- 
ganda. A leading Berlin paper recently asked, ‘““Who in the 
world is thinking of attacking America SUDDENLY ?” 
‘The answer is, of course, ‘No one, SUDDENLY.” But the 
question that the responsible, informed representatives of our 
citizens must be thinking about is, “Who in the world is 
thinking of attacking America, not SUDDENLY, but in 
two, four, or six years from now?” The trend of events 
should be a sufficient answer to impel the President and 
Congress to start preparations for successful defense. Let us 
remember that we are competently advised, even if we have 
not already learned from experience, that it requires several 
years to make the necessary preparations to succesfully meet 
attacks by powerful countries, and that there is greater neces- 
sity for expeditious preparation on the part of the United 
States who may have to singly and alone defend our broad 
domain against the attacks of powerful, allied governments. 
And we expect to defend ourselves without alliance with any 
other country. 

The contention that airplanes soon become obsolete and 
that it is a useless extravagance to build them until they are 
needed for war is thoughtless. At the beginning of our en- 
trance into the World War a great body of executives, in- 
ventors, and mechanical experts consumed eighteen months in 





















































an endeavor to design a perfect airplane engine, during which 
time we constructed no airplanes and our war aviators over 
there were compelled to use any old foreign plane that was 
turned over to them. The fatalities in these worn-out planes 
were tragic. We cannot delay the building of airplanes until 
the perfect plane is developed. Unless organizations are 
created and maintained to construct the present imperfect 
planes, then perfect planes will never be constructed. Unless 
a sufficient number of planes are always available for teach- 
ing the art of flying, then we will not have sufficient trained 
aviators in time of need. God forbid that we should ever 
be compelled to place our untrained boys in battle planes to 
fight against the expert aviators of military powers. 

“But why all this preparation for war when there is no 
possible danger of war being brought to our shores?” is 
earnestly asked by sincere peace-loving men and women. They 
believe that such an event is impossible. I believe that it is 
possible. I must be governed in my actions by my own in- 
formation, knowledge, and beliefs. I doubt if there was a 
statesman or historian in the world who eight years ago 
imagined the present astounding anc threatening conditions 
could possibly develop in half a century. Then there seemed 
to exist throughout the world a stronger desire, determina- 
tion, and organization for peace than at any time in history. 
Substantially all governments had entered into bilateral and 
multilateral treaties for the settlement of controversies by 
arbitration, adjudication, or other peaceful means. The 
League of Nations was apparently well organized, respected 
and strongly supported. In fact, it appeared to have the 
power to enforce just peace. Great Britain and France, the 
two great European democracies were the dominating forces 
in Europe. Today every peace treaty has been torn up as 2 
scrap of paper. The League of Nations is lying helpless upon 
its deathbed. Great Britain and France no longer maintain 
the balance of power in Europe. Great Britain and France. 
through the fear of the airplanes of Hitler, witnessed Hitler’s 
invasion, subjugation and annexation of Austria without pro- 
test; ignored France’s promises of protection to Czechoslo- 
vakia and abandoned her to the domination of Hitler; with- 
drew France’s promises of protection to Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Rumania, and Jugoslavia. Today Hungary is in an 
alliance with Germany, Italy, and Japan against Commu- 
nism. That alliance by another name would be called an 
offensive and defensive alliance. What can any of the small 
democracies of eastern Europe do except under present condi- 
tions to yield to the demands of Hitler? As the power of 
these governments decreases, the power of Hitler increases. 
And when this domination is consummated, will his hunger 
for power and his fanatical zeal to establish his ideology of 
government throughout the world be satiated? Every act of 
this great genius leads to the conclusion that his ambition and 
his zeal will never be satisfied. Next may come under his 
domination the less strong democratic powers in western 
Europe. Why not? He certainly desires them; in fact, he 
requires them, if my conjecture as to his program be true. 
What is to prevent him from accomplishing his desires? Then 
the Ukraine. Maybe he will await the results of the war in 
China. Of course, it is possible that a combination of gov- 
ernments may develop or other unforeseen events happen that 
may stop the advance of the dictatorship governments. 

The military clique in Japan has for years had the ambi- 
tion and the fixed policy to dominate all of eastern Asia and 
the islands in the western Pacific. That clique is now, and 
since 1930 has been, in complete control of the Government 
of Japan. This control has been obtained and maintained 
with military force. The consummation of the plan, however, 
has been obstructed. China is still fighting. Japan is still 
fighting stubbornly, but with tremendous loss and suffering 
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and without victory in sight. Probably there will be no 
attack on Russia unless and until Japan’s armies or a major 
portion of them can be withdrawn safely from China. Com- 
plete subjugation of China might easily mean the conquest 
of Russia or large portions of her territory. Mussolini ap- 
parently will have to await the conquests of Hitler before 
all of his ambitions can be supported. Then he will be aided 
in his aspirations and plans relative to the Mediterranean 
area. 

Spies and propagandists are crawling through the jungles 
and the alleys of the cities and through the army posts of 
South America, cunningly injecting their revolutionary poison 


Foreign Policy 


into every weak or ambitious person. Do not such possibilities 
present a situation where it is possible for the dictator gov- 
ernments to control Europe and Asia and to generate revolu- 
tions and war in South America? Our interest is only directly 
concerned with our own territory and the independence of our 
neighbors, the South and Central American Republics. I 
assert that possible danger to our country demands that our 
Government and every peace-loving, humane, and patriotic 
citizen will resist with every legal means short of war the 
advance of these dictatorial governments toward our country 
and our neighbors and that if such advance is not stopped that 
then we be prepared to repulse them with armed force. 


and Neutrality 


THE FUTILITY OF WAR 


By BURTON K. WHEELER, Senator from Montana 
Delivered before The American Forum of the Air, Station WOL, Washington, D. C., April 9, 1939 


NTERNATIONAL events of the past few days and 

weeks evidence the very grave crisis which faces the 

world. While cannons no longer roar their message 
of death and destruction in Spain, dictatorship has supplanted 
the democracy of that land. England, France, Russia, 
Poland, Germany, and Italy stand on the brink of war. 
All Europe is tense with the expectation of hostilities. In 
Asia, there would apepar to be little hope for peace in the 
near future. Japan seems determined to continue its imperial- 
istic assault on China. 

The recent conduct of the German, Italian and Japanese 
sovernments has been barbaric, indecent, cruel and even 
inhuman. Just as there can be no defense for the organized 
slaughter of human beings and the concerted destruction of 
property, there can be no adequate defense for the acts of 
those governments. But as much and as deeply as I deplore 
what Japan has done in China, what Hitler has done in 
Central Europe and what Mussolini has done in Ethiopia 
and in Albania, I do not feel that the United States should 
again attempt to be the guardian of all the people of the 
world in whatever country they may be found. We may 
deplore what England has done in India; other nations may 
deplore our own treatment of the American Indians; but 
who is there that would suggest that we attempt to dictate 
the conduct of the British Government. And what would 
we say if England should reprimand or denounce us for some 
of our mistakes? The persecutions of minorities in Germany, 
in Mexico and in Russia affect us deeply emotionally, but 
we cannot, unless we want to take this nation into war, try 
to dictate their policies. 

Some twenty-one years ago the United States entered the 
World War “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Though moved by this political idealism, and though we 
emerged from that conflict as one of the victors, the world 
today enjoys less democracy and suffers more dictatorship 
than ever before. The people of the United States know 
this. hey are keenly aware of the futility of war. They 
can remember all too clearly the sacrifices of human life, 
and they know full well the cost in terms of human misery 
as well as the unlimited expenditure of money. 

American leaders, whether they are in private or public 
life, who would lead England and France to believe that the 
people of this country are again prepared to furnish men 
and materials for a European war, are doing those countries 
a great disservice. They are misleading them. The United 
States will not enter another war to be fought on foreign 
soil. The frontier may shift from the Rhine to the Vistula, 


and from there to the Volga or elsewhere, but shift as it 
may, we will not go to war until our shores are invaded. 

As a member of the United States Senate, and regardless 
of what hysteria might sweep this country, I want you to 
know that I will never vote to send a single American boy 
to fight upon foreign soil unless this nation is attacked. 

I loath dictatorship. My sympathies lie wth the democra- 
cies, and I believe that sooner or later dictatorships will fall 
of their own weight. We know only too well that war 
will neither insure democratic government nor stop dictator- 
ships. On the contrary, it is my belief that if we engage in 
another world war no democracies will remain. 

It has been said that the United States should augment 
its present foreign policy with “A clear and unequivocal 
statement to the Axis Powers that if they henceforth threaten 
France and Great Britain with war, they must realize that 
they are likewise threatening us;” and “that if they decide 
to resist further threats or acts of aggression on the part of 
the Axis Powers they can count upon our support” though 
these assurances would not necessarily mean that the United 
States would send troops to Europe. 

With such a suggested implementation of our foreign 
policy I would most vigorously disagree. In my judgment 
nothing could be more provocative of a European war than 
a declaration by the United States that it would support 
Great Britain and France in a war against Germany and 
Italy at this time. 

Every informed person realizes that the people of the 
United States are being subjected to a tremendous propa- 
ganda campaign in behalf of the so-called democracies. 
Every means of reaching the public is being utilized to create 
sentiment for democratic England who so recently entered 
an alliance with Poland, whose government can hardly be 
called democratic. —The newspaper, the motion picture, and 
the radio have been used to picture France as our ally and 
our friend. 

It would be well to examine the issues involved in the 
present international crisis. We have been led to believe 
that the issue is dictatorship versus democracy. But before 
we lend ourselves too completely to the cause of the so-called 
democracies, let us determine if dictatorship is the true issue. 

Conflicting economic interests, not political idealism, is 
the source of the present international crisis. England and 
France are seeking not to preserve democracy, but rather 
to maintain their existing trade areas, their present terri- 
torial boundaries and their imperialistic empires. 
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When the troops of fascist Italy marched in Spain, when 
Nazi aircraft rained bombs upon Spanish cities, no British 
trade route was threatened and France was not faced with 
the loss of any territory. Accordingly, both England and 
France pursued a cautious policy of non-intervention. The 
world already knows the roles played by Chamberlain and 
Daladier at the Munich Conference. 

But when Italy sought to obtain a greater share of the 
loot of the Versailles Treaty at the expense of France, it 
was a different story. During the World War, Italy for- 
got whatever obligations it might have owed Germany and 
joined with the Allies, and Italy claims with perhaps some 
justification she was treated shabbily. But since then Musso- 
lini has built a powerful militaristic machine and Italy de- 
mands a slice of the African empire which France dominates. 
France is determined to maintain rich Tunisia; and to pre- 
serve it, Daladier is perfectly willing that American men 
and American materials “defend the democracies.” 

Economically and legally it will be possible for the United 
States to stay out of the next war. Politically it is unneces- 
sary for them to enter regardless of the side to which the 
preponderance of American sentiment might lean. The exer- 
cise of intelligence is the only means whereby a nation can 
maintain democratic processes. It is likely that our partici- 
pation in any future hostility can come from but one source, 
and that is inflamed passions and uncontrolled emotions. We 


will be propagandized; every means will be employed to 
arouse hatred, and it will require real statesmanship to 
avoid our entry. 

Taking the profit out of war will do much to lessen the 
possibilities of our engaging in another world war. 

It is of paramount importance that we not forget the 
hundreds of thousands of either ruined or ended lives result- 
ing from the last war. The burden of billions of dollars or 
debt that has been imposed upon the nation because of our 
last attempt to police the world will be felt for still another 
generation. It is important that we realize fully why we 
fight the next war. 

Before I conclude my remarks let me offer a prediction 
that as the result of the next world-wide conflict there will 
be even more widespread dictatorship. If Germany and Italy 
are vanquished, revolution by their peoples will be encouraged 
and will come. The results will be drastic ones. I feel that 
there will be such a radical readjustment of economic and 
political forces as will destroy most of the democracy the 
world presently enjoys. In the next post-war period no one 
nation will lead the others. The United States could not 
assure the creation of democratic governments, but we would 
rather be extremely fortunate to retain our own form of 
constitutional government. 

The intelligence of the American people must and will 
prevent our entry into another world war. 


Thoughts on Army Day 


OUR NEEDS ARE GREAT 


By LOUIS JOHNSON, Assistant Secretary of War 
Army Day Ceremonies and Banquet, Military Order of the World War, Chicago, Illinois, April 6, 1939 


Fellow Members of the Military Order of the World War: 


N keeping with the traditions of our Order, we meet 

again on this Army Day to remind ourselves of the 

sacrifices of the past, to direct our attention to our 
defensive needs of the present and to call our people to 
eternal vigilance for the safety of our beloved country, our 
cherished ideals and our hallowed institutions. 

To remind ourselves of the past, we need but glance at 
the battle streamers on the flags carried by our Regular 
Army units stationed at your own Fort Sheridan. From 
Lundy’s Lane to Chapultepec, and from Mindanao to St. 
Mihiel, the colors and the standards of the 2nd Infantry, the 
3rd Field Artillery, the 14th Cavalry and the 61st Coast 
Artillery have been borne in triumph. What these veteran 
regiments gained for America yesterday, our present Regulars 
will protect and maintain today. 

These Regulars of ours are few in number. The last War 
Department returns indicate that we have but 12,591 officers 
and 161,000 enlisted men, a total force of less than 175,000. 
During the course of the next year, with the proper support 
of Congress, we hope that their number will be considerably 
increased, but even if all of our desires were met, we would 
still have a small Regular Army, ranking no higher than 
seventeenth among the nations of the world. The Anglo- 
Saxonal traditional aversion to large standing armies, we have 
inherited. A small, compact force, capable of expansion in 
an emergency and equipped with the best of modern arms 
and equipment, is all we want. 

What our Regulars may lack in numbers, however, they 
make up in quality. Man for man, in intelligence, in initia- 
tive, in courage and, above all, in discipline, our Regulars are 
indeed a corps d’elite, worthy of the trust anc confidence 
of every loyal American citizen. 


I have emphasized discipline because that quality, when 
properly understood, is the true essence of the soldier. It is 
what sets him off and distinguishes him from all! other men. 
It is a virtue that cannot be gained in a week, or in a month, 
or even in a year. No extension courses can give it. No brief 
periods of training can supply it. Battle campaigns may bring 
it, but daily training and experience in team work, in loyalty, 
in obedience, in hardship, in endurance—these are the best 
known ways to attain it. In 1917-1918, we achieved it but 
only after months and months of intensive campaigning and 
bitter experience in battle. 

What is this quality of discipline? There have been many 
definitions but to my mind the ideal of true discipline was 
best described by the late Justice Holmes in these words: 


“The test of an ideal or rather of an idealist, is the 
power to hold to it and get one’s inward inspiration from 
it under difficulties. When one is comfortable and well 
off, it is easy to talk high talk. I remember just before 
the battle of Antietam thinking and perhaps saying 
to a brother officer that it would be easy after a com- 
fortable breakfast to come down the steps of one’s 
house pulling on one’s gloves and smoking a cigar, to 
get on a horse and charge a battery up Beacon Street, 
while the ladies wave handkerchiefs from a balcony. 
But the reality was to pass a night on the ground in 
the rain with your bowels out of order and then after 
no particular breakfast to wade a stream and attack the 
enemy. That is life.” 


I call that discipline. That is the quality that we hope to 
inculcate into our Regular soldiers. 

Equally important in national defense, and standing side 
by side with the Regular Army, is the National Guard. In 
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this component of our military establishment, you, in Chi- 
cago, are admirably represented. The achievements of the 
33rd Division in Picardy, on the Somme and in the Meuse 
Argonne have become worthy traditions which the National 
Guardsmen of Illinois of today are maintaining and up- 
holding. ‘They are the examples that your post-war organi- 
zations, such as the 202nd Coast Artillery, Anti-aircraft, of 
Chicago, hold before them as an inspiration. 

When I come to discuss the third component of our 
military establishment, and especially our Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, I do so with mingled feelings. When I look around 
at those of you who fought beside me in 1917-1918, I still 
behold comrades of twenty-two years ago in their full youth 
and vigor. Yes, we are balder, grayer, perhaps heavier, but 
somehow the picture that we represented in the khaki and the 
blue of the World War days does not grow dim with the 
years. 

The statisticians, however, find otherwise. They say that 
our days as prospective combat officers are drawing to a close; 
and they prove the fact with figures. 

Among the field officers of the five National Army Divi- 
sions which had three weeks or more combat field service in 
the World War, thirty per cent of the majors were in their 
20’s. Forty per cent of the colonels and lieutenant colonels 
were in their 30’s. In the Reserve Corps of today, however, 
our colonels average more than 55, our lieutenant colonels 
more than 52, and our majors close to 49. Yes, we are older 
and I trust age has brought wisdom. 

Today, we must re-orient ourselves in the scheme of the 
Reserve organization. No longer are we the pivot about 
which the Officers’ Reserve Corps rotates. We have drifted 
to the outer fringe of our usefulness as prospective combat 
officers. Of the 100,648 in the Officers’ Reserve Corps on the 
Eligible List, but 8,483 held commissions during the World 
War. There are 6,400 who had enlisted service in 1917- 
1918. In other words, of the 100,000 officers now in the 
Reserve Corps, less than 15 per cent had any World War 
experience. The other 85 per cent belong to the post-war 
generation. 

We who sponsored and fostered the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and contributed toward its growth and development 
must prepare now to pass the baton to our sons and younger 
brothers. In submitting to the inevitable, may we of the 
older generation look upon ourselves in the maturity of our 
age and our experience and realize, perhaps sadly but re- 
alistically, that the time has come for us to leave the stage. 
May we do so gracefully! 

Our place will have to be taken by the young graduates 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in our schools, our 
colleges and our universities. Already, they have supplied 
more than one-half of the Reserve officers on our present 
rolls. Our training program, our pay schedules and our 
promotion plans must be drawn up in such a way as to attract 
the R.O.T.C. graduate, to maintain his interest after he 
joins and to assure him a reasonable, stimulating and inter- 
esting career throughout his service. We trust that our 
example of twenty-two years ago will serve to inspire him 
with a love of country and a devotion to its ideals. 

There are other changes that we must adopt in our con- 
céption of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Regarded originally 
as a special class of citizen-soldiers, to be called upon only 
in an emergency, we have found it necessary to make in- 
creasing use of some of them in the peace-time activities of 
the Regular Army. I have in mind, for instance, the Reserve 
pilots who may be retained for seven years on active duty. 
These men have completed the Regular Army aviation 
courses and have been assigned to Regular Army outfits. In 
training, technique and experience, they are Regulars. They 
are temporary officers only in the sense that their tenure is 
limited. The War Department is counting upon them for the 


successful accomplishment of our present air program. These 
Reserve officers, who have undergone intensive Regular 
Army training, have attained the high standards of Regular 
Army discipline and serve with Regular Army units, are a 
group quite apart from those called to active duty for brief, 
temporary periods on strictly Reserve activities. 

The Army realizes that men who give up five to seven years 
of their youth to serve with the Regular Army are an inter- 
mediate group between the Regular officer and the ordinary 
Reserve officer and are entitled to special consideration. I 
want to assure you that the War Department recognizes their 
special status and is studying ways and means of fitting them 
to best advantage into our military organization. 

Our air program has given rise to many other problems. 
One of the most important of these I regard the acute 
shortage of mechanics. We feel it not only in the Army 


‘and the Navy but throughout American industry. There is 


little or no problem in developing semi-skilled workers or 
those trained in a single operation of a machine, but the 
journeymen mechanics from whose ranks were recruited the 
skilled workmen who made possible America’s industrial 
supremacy are difficult to obtain. Nor can they be trained in 
a few days, or weeks, or even months. It takes four years 
to make a good all-around journeyman. 

Today, we need skilled mechanics more than ever. The 
intelligent operation and maintenance of our planes, our 
tanks, our trucks, our guns and all of our modern delicate 
engines of war are predicated on the manual dexterity of 
our soldiers. The production of our war equipment and our 
munitions in our civilian factories is dependent upon the 
skilful hands of our industrial mechanics. 

In our pioneer days, we boasted of our manual dexterity. 
We seemed to have an inexhaustible supply of skilled me- 
chanics. Today, the situation has changed and for many 
reasons. 

In the first place, the training of apprentices in our in- 
dustrial plants was reduced or entirely eliminated as a result 
of the 1929 depression. So long as there were mechanics 
out of work, industry saw no reason for the training of 
apprentices. 

In the second place, there has grown up a tendency on the 
part of our young men to look upon manual labor with dis- 
dain. They have been encouraged to seek white collar 
careers. Our public high schools have over-emphasized their 
importance as a preparation for college and have neglected 
their value as a training for a job. As a result, we have 
thousands upon thousands of young men looking for work in 
overcrowded fields but possessing none of the manual dex- 
terity required of skilled mechanics for whom jobs are avail- 
able in reasonable numbers. 

We must change our whole attitude toward secondary 
school education. We must pay more attention to those who 
have little aptitude for college and train them in our high 
schools for useful occupations. Our young men must be en- 
couraged to seek careers in the mechanical trades and arts 
where better prospects for jobs may await them. We must 
give a dignity to manual labor which heretofore has been 
lacking or, in many cases, entirely absent. 

In many of our cities, the value of vocational training in 
our public schools has been fully realized. You, in Chicago, 
have in the Washburne Trade School one of the outstanding 
vocational institutions in the country. Here, nine thousand 
students take practical courses in machine shop practice, sheet 
metal work, cabinet making, drafting, carpentry, electricity 
and other subjects. That school, however, is already over- 
crowded. You apparently have recognized that condition and 
I am very happy to learn that you are building a new trade 
school on the South Side at a cost of three and a quarter 
million dollars to meet your growing demands. 

Chicago needs such vocational schools. So does every other 
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city in the country. A four-year training in our public voca- 
tional schools will help industry meet its growing demands, 
provide the Army and the Navy with the fighting mechanics 
that may make the difference between victory and defeat in 
battle and give America young, useful citizens who have 
learned to work with their hands as well as with their heads. 

The future of America rests largely upon the courage, 
the character, the discipline, the level-headedness, the poise 


and the balance of the young men who are now of high 
school age. Their lives, their jobs and their careers depend 
on the training we give them today. We must develop in 
them a loyalty to their family, their community and their 
country. We must instill in them a spirit of tolerance and 
understanding and a devotion to our American ideals and 
institutions. With their enthusiasm and their cooperation, we 
shall keep America happy, wholesome and free. 


Evolution of Government 


IT WILL NEVER BE HALTED 


By JAMES M. MEAD, U. S. Senator from New York 
Radio speech over station WMCA, March 25, 1939 


HE constant, yearning, searching, propelling struggle 
of man for equity and stability in Government will 
never be halted. Man is a restless, insatiable being— 
his passion for personal liberty and his desire for security are 
fundamental elements of his nature; they may, at times, 
be dissipated or polluted by moral degeneration, by oppres- 
sion, or by violence, but they are never wholly destroyed. 

The progress of civilization and the development of gov- 
ernment among men have been simultaneous and analogous. 
They have come to mean about the same thing, for one has 
depended upon the other. Culture, education and religion 
are among the principal elements of what we term “Civiliza- 
tion,” and they have grown under the benevolence of gov- 
ernment. 

Self-preservation, the first law of nature, probably caused 
men originally to band together in the crudest sort of a social 
order, to provide some means of mutual protection and secu- 
rity. Generations of cave men pottered around vile and 
unpleasant quarters, barely obtaining an impoverished ex- 
istence. Pestilence, hunger, flood, famine, climatic extreme, 
and the animal enemy certainly were perpetual threats to his 
very life. But the spark of human intelligence that brought 
speech and writing and reasoning to his aid, persisted. His 
inherent, God-given thirst for personal liberty and his un- 
ceasing urge for security for himself and his family, moti- 
vated his labored but inevitable progress towards a better life. 

The restiveness of man has never permitted him to endure 
a static civilization or government. He either progresses or 
he retrogresses. He never stands still. Chinese culture for 
centuries enjoyed a sort of suspended animation. But it was 
not a natural order of things. The ingenuity and the intellect 
of the race forbade that. It was an enforced order dictated 
by custom and government and while China apparently lived 
in peace and contentment, she quickly demonstrated her stag- 
nation when confronted with the speed and efficiency of the 
Industrial Age. She was no longer geared to progress and 
her people absorbed violent change with bewilderment. As a 
nation, she is still today paying the price of centuries of re- 
pression of her people’s individual and collective development. 

Government then, is a constantly changing creature of 
man. It is his agent, instituted to provide for his well-being; 
to establish under human law, a code under which he and his 
fellow-men may live in safety and security. We must think 
of government in no other light for when it becomes insen- 
sate, inflexible, and unyielding to man’s requirements, it is 
no longer government, it is oppression. 

History is replete with the struggles of mankind to per- 
fect government to suit current needs. Great civilizations 
and cultures have thrived under conscientious leadership— 
they deteriorated and vanished under autocracy and violence 
to personal liberty. 


The tragedies of civilization are written in the finished 
chapters of vast and wealthy empires that decayed under mis- 
rule and maladministration. 

I have mentioned the fate of China, the oldest government 
known to man. We may draw parallels to that decay in 
culture by reviewing the rise and fall of dozens of ancient 
civilizations. The glory that once was the pride of Athens 
and Rome fell before waste, extravagance, and indulgence. 
The splendor and refinements of ancient Egypt; the wealth 
and prestige of Persia; the untold luxuries and refinements 
that must have been the Aztecs—all of them crumbled under 
ineficacy of government. 

But the fall of governments has had no relaxing effect 
upon Man’s search for a government that would meet every 
test—cope with every emergency—survive every storm. He 
has invented monarchies, oligarchies, democracies and now 
Dictatorships. Neither Democracy nor Totalitarianism is 
new to the world. They simply re-appear clothed in new 
names and forms. 

Monarchs and despots have ruled benevolently in many 
instances—but when they ceased to attend to the needs of 
the masses of the people, they were crushed under revolu- 
tion, violence, and bloodshed. 

Twenty years ago, the world seemed ready to accept 
Democracy on a wholesale scale. A World War had been 
fought to subjugate imperialism. New nations were hacked 
out of old kingdoms and forms of representative govern- 
ments were established. A metamorphosis in the govern- 
ments of mankind was under way. 

But in this brief score of years, violence has been done to 
Democracy. Social and economic conditions have changed 
rapidly. Government has had to keep up with sudden, 
breath-taking economic changes. Democracy in Europe 
proved itself too slow and too inept to cope with such 
changes and, asa result, it has found itself shunted aside 
for a more direct rule. 

In America, the Democratic system of government has 
stood the test for over a century and a half. It came as a 
rather natural development in the minds and hearts of men 
who sought to rid themselves forever from the liberty- 
shackling systems of Europe. Men came to these shores for 
an escape from the oppression, persecution, and intolerance 
that colored the governments of their homelands. They 
labored and fought and suffered here to establish decency and 
liberalism in government. They meant this government to 
endure and to be so operated that it might serve the needs 
of all the people, in any conceivable circumstance. They 
took from Great Britain—the oldest representative govern- 
ment on earth—what they considered most worthy and most 
workable here. They wrote a Constitution that, in humble 
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yet eloquent terms, established the frame-work of a political 
structure combining simplicity, practicability, and strength: 


“We the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity - 


So reads the opening words of the Constitution of the 
United States. The remainder of its text carries out the 
philosophy that is expressed in those opening phrases. 

Here was an effort on the part of liberty-loving people to 
join their ideas and ideals—their mutual hopes and fears— 
into an humanitarian doctrine that would serve their needs 
long and well. 

Here, at last, conceived in hope and born of experience, 
was the essence of the most liberal government known to 
man. The Declaration of Independence had said: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights and that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Could this new neighborhood of men, combining many 
races and many creeds, establish those principles in man- 
made government? Could they make that government, 
under a self-representative system, work? Could they pro- 
vide the necessary machinery to protect this idealistic State 
from invasion and usurpation either at home or from abroad ? 
Could they construct its frame-work so carefully that it 
would be adequate to meet future unpredictable needs? 
Could they tie fast and forever the precious prerogatives 
of liberty and self-government? Could they, at the same 
time, provide an instrument of sufficient flexibility to satisfy 
the desires of the governed and yet preserve it from vulner- 
ability to attack? After 150 years of successful service, men 
continue to marvel at the political handiwork of our fore- 
bears and at the triumph of this vast new venture into 
Democratic government. 

Representative self-government has succeeded in the United 
States because it satisfies human demands. Naturally, the 
representative form of government advocates human justice ; 
pleads the cause of economic opportunity ; teaches the futility 
of warfare and strife; points the way to happier relations 
between man and government. 

Let me repeat, the eternal struggle of man for equity and 
stability in government will never be stopped nor will it 
ever be completely satisfied. The constant urge for some- 
thing just a little better—just a bit more perfect—will for- 
tunately continue so long as man inhabits the earth. How- 
ever, we can safely state that, at this time, by the process of 
trial and error, he has discovered that a Democracy most 
perfectly meets his personal, political, and economic needs. 
lie likes it because it affords him personal, political, racial, 
economic, and religious liberties. He likes it because he is 


a part of it and because he shares in the responsibility for 
its success. 

Democracy is government plus liberty. Autocracy is gov- 
ernment plus oppression. We must overlook no opportu- 
nity to strengthen the former. We must make every provision 
against invasion of the latter. We must fortify ourselves 
against unwelcome political philosophies by strengthening our 
agencies of government; by employing means for the secu- 
rity and well-being of all of our people; by preserving invio- 
late the dignities and the liberties that man, of right, should 
enjoy. 

This Nation has made its gains the “hard way.” We have 
fought physically, economically, and politically for a more 
perfect government. Now we must fight for an awakening 
of national consciousness to existing threats to our welfare. 
Call it “moral regeneration” if you will. But it means an 
alertness to the enemies of self-government and the pro- 
vision of safe-guards against attacks on our political fun- 
damentals. 

A Democracy can act quickly and resourcefully. It can 
exert all of the skill and cunning that is required to master 
economic problems. It can be attuned to current needs. It 
can afford widespread security to its people and yet not 
vield a single prerogative nor endanger a single personal 
liberty. Our Government has demonstrated its ability to 
do these things in the past—the last time in March, 1933. 
It can do these things in the future. But it requires the 
abiding, active, intelligent support and confidence of its 
citizens. 

It is one thing to pay lip-service to Democracy—it is 
another thing to willingly and whole-heartedly cooperate in 
all efforts—legislative, executive, and judicial—to carry out 
its necessary functions. We have the mechanism of self- 
government but that alone will not guarantee our freedom 
nor preserve for us our liberties. We have vast wealth, agri- 
culture, industry, and resources but they will not purchase 
liberty nor individual security. Neither great national wealth 
not beautifully phrased documents can ever mean very much 
without a moral rearmament of our people. 

Morality in government was never more needed than it 
is today. Faith in Democracy was never more urgently re- 
quired. Cooperation of all the people in national efforts 
to adjust the agencies of government to meet modern needs 
has never been more earnestly demanded. 

Man is still searching for the ultimate in government. 
Right at this moment in many Nations of the world, he ap- 
pears to have wound up in a dark and dangerous alley where 
he must grapple with a new and terrible foe. He succumbed 
to the attraction of a misleading short-cut to economic bet- 
terment. We have learned that there is no short-cut to 
human happiness—no substitute for personal freedom. Let 
us apply ourselves today to what may prove to be the sternest 
battle of our Republic—the preservation of the institutions 
of free government. Let us vindicate rather than vitiate the 
struggles of past generations. 


The Rule of Minorities 


A SURVEY OF OUR TIMES 


By A. W. ROBERTSON, Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
At 100th Anniversary of Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Thursday, March 23, 1939 


HIS is the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati. The occasion 
naturally gives opportunity for a survey of our times 
in the light of history. One hundred years ago the curtain 
was rising on an American Empire destined to surpass any- 


thing the world had previously known. History tells us of 
the glories of Greece and the grandeur of the Roman Empire 
at its height, and we are told that the sun never sets on the 
British Empire, and the Soviet Republic numbers, within its 
borders, more millions than any other nation, but none of 
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these, whether modern or ancient, can compare with what 
has developed in the United States in the past one hundred 
years. 

If we could go back a hundred years we would find the 
stage upon which the drama of civilization was to be played 
strangely bare. None of our basic modern conveniences were 
available or even in existence. There was, of course, no 
electric current for light or power purposes, no gas for heat 
or lighting, no kerosene oil or gasoline; the candle or the 
torch were about the only means of illumination. As a result, 
people either went to bed with the birds or held hands in 
the dark. There were no refrigerators, no enclosed stoves, 
cooking being done at fireplaces. Clothes were fabricated at 
home as were boots and shoes. There were no means of 
travel except over bad roads on foot or horseback or on rafts. 
There was no means of communication except by mail de- 
livered on horseback. But slow and strange as this life of 
our forefathers was a hundred years ago, it was ripe for 
the developments which have taken place. 

The architects of empires laid their foundations in Amer- 
ica upon individual freedom and initiative, subject only to 
reasonable restraint. It is on this foundation that our civili- 
zation rests. It proved an amazingly stimulating atmosphere 
for the development and furtherance of material progress. 
The sum total of our material gain may be expressed in the 
simple statement that here a man receives more for his labor 
to satisfy his needs, whatever they may be, than anyone has 
received elsewhere at any time, past or present. 

This is a true statement of the present state of affairs. 
But something strangely evil has crept into our lives which 
has poisoned our minds and dissipated the pleasure which we 
might otherwise enjoy in this world which we have built 
for ourselves. We are not happy with what we have made. 
In fact it is quite obvious that we are suffering from mental 
and spiritual indigestion. As a people we seem to be afflicted 
with much the same emotional breakdown that seems to 
come to pampered members of the idle rich. Life has lost 
its savor and we do not know where to turn, 

The situation is such as to give all thoughtful men cause 
for worry. We have built great cities with towering sky- 
scrapers and beautiful monuments and fine boulevards and 
parks, but the majority of the people who live in these cities 
are dissatisfied, fearful and ripe for change. Generally speak- 
ing, these noble cities of ours do not house happy human 
beings. 

We are surrounded, whether in the city or in the country, 
by comforts and conveniences which surpass anything a 
queen could have commanded in other days. But there are 
millions of our people who are fearful of the future and 
have scant opportunity to enjoy these modern luxuries. And 
other millions feel that they are not getting their fair share of 
life’s rewards which they see available, but out of their reach. 

The extent of the dissatisfaction with our times surpasses 
anything known to history. The very foundations upon which 
our civilization rests are under attack. We hear doubts 
openly expressed as to the advantages of individual initiative 
although one would think that the proof of the advantages 
was all about us; and everything from the foundation to 
the roof of our present civilization is under attack. Nothing 
is sacred. Our whole culture and civilization is trembling 
under the assault. 

Everywhere we see the phenomenon of free Americans, 
heretofore lords of creation, engaged in trading their indi- 
vidual independence for what they fancy is collective security. 

Let us briefly review the situation as we see it. Old cus- 


toms are being abandoned for untried new ones. Age is not 


respected. The inexperience of youth is exalted. We point 
with pride to the fact that our new college presidents are 
usually under thirty years of age. We point with scorn to 






























the nine old men on the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Experience is everywhere belittled. These are samples of 
today’s unrest and dissatisfaction with life.. We cannot 
exaggerate their seriousness. 

We find a profound change in the point of view of the 
individual. He no longer accepts responsibility for his own 
future. The Townsend Old Age plan and the Huey Long 
Share-the-Wealth plan are two of many illustrations of the 
tendency to substitute wishful mass protection for individual 
responsibility. Citizens are now ill fed, ill clothed and ill 
housed, due to no fault of theirs. This is directly contra- 
dictory to the old fashioned notion that a shiftless person 
was responsible for his shiftlessness. Incidental changes have 
accompanied these major changes. People no longer buy 
homes, they buy automobiles. Children are no longer desired 
and the birth rate is falling alarmingly. Our amusements are 
provided by professionals on the radio or in the movies. ‘The 
old time chivalry of men toward women is dead or dying. 

Children are undisciplined. Hardships are no longer recog- 
nized as a challenge and builder of character. Religion has 
fallen largely into the background with little or no belief 
in a future life of rewards or punishments. There is a marked 
tendency to accept the doctrine of today-we-live, tomorrow- 
we-die ; so-eat, drink-and-be-merry. 

In this atmosphere, which presupposes that the purpose of 
life is the attainment of ease and security by any available 
means, it is natural that we turn to the State as a panacea. 
We hope it will give us the security we long for without 
effort on our part. Individual initiative is no longer valued, 
so we are ready to surrender it also to the State. And since 
the Federal Government is bigger and stronger than the 
State Government, we are quite willing to surrender our 
rights and the rights of the States to the national govern- 
ment for almost anything that will pass as security, even 
though it is a promissory note in character and of very doubt- 
ful worth. 

Life at the best is hard. The old rules required constant 
daily effort and the rewards were meager and uncertain. 
Man is neither steel nor marble and can endure only so much 
before he breaks. 

This new attitude of life is clearly an attitude of defeat 
and may be explained, in fact can be explained, in only one 
way; namely, that life has become too hard for us. There 
are more losers than winners. The rules of the game are too 
severe. We have quit trying. No jumper attempts the bar 
clearly above his reach; no one races when he cannot pos- 
sibly win. I learned what to expect when I sent my boys to 
schools where the rules were very severe. You know the 
kind of school where smoking is not permitted, where every- 
one is put on his honor as to whether he will buy an ice 
cream soda at the corner drugstore, or use a “pony” in 
Latin. I found that the more severe the rules the more cer- 
tain it was that the students quickly gave up trying to live 
up to them, and if the rules were hard enough I would be 
certain to find a devastating cheating and weakness in the 
student body. I think the same thing applies to grown-ups. 
We pass a law prohibiting the use of liquor and we all 
quickly develop a sufficient sense of dishonor to violate it 
even though we pride ourselves on being law-abiding citizens. 
Or take the simple case of too severe traffic regulations such 
as a twenty mile speed limit in a small town. We quickly 
decide that the law is too severe and proceed to violate it, if 
we can with impunity. 

Now, what are the conditions of our modern life that are 
so severe as to Cause us to surrender our individual inde- 
pendence and innate love of conflict, with its reward of 
victory if we fight a good fight? For more than a genera- 
tion we have been moving from the country into the cities. 
In the country we lived more or less independent lives, 
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having at least free air and sunshine which developed red 
corpuscles and an independent spirit. Our troubles were the 
troubles of nature which we are born to endure if we couldn’t 
cure. Our lives in the cities are vastly different. Our troubles 
seem to be man-made or at least we are told they are. We 
do not suffer very much from storms or drought but too often 
we can’t find work and then man, in the form of the land- 
lord, ousts us if we don’t pay rent; or the grocer won’t sell 
is things to eat unless we have money. And finally, all 
these enemies, in the form of men, sap our courage and we 
give up the struggle and begin to look for the easy life 
ind security. Even if we have work it is work that more 
or less destroys our individuality. It makes us feel as one 
if a nameless mob that go in and out of the factory door 
without much knowledge of what makes the wheels go 
around. And again comes a sense of futility and defeat. 
Sometimes we have work and sometimes we haven’t, the 
whole thing being a matter beyond our control. None of us 
could stand up against these conditions and preserve a fight- 
ing spirit. 

The millions of our people who are out of work and other 
millions who naturally feel that they may soon be walking 
the streets, have been fed all sorts of false doctrines which 
they have been willing to act upon; doctrines that promised 
more than their present existence provided. 

The state of gloom and uncertainty which permeates too 
large a majority of our citizens is well illustrated by the 
story of the suicide-to-be who was stopped from jumping 
over the railing of the bridge by a passerby who said: 
‘Neighbor, why do you desire to take your own life when 
lite is so good?” The would-be suicide looked at him with 
1 question in his eye and his rescuer said as he held onto 
his leg, “Come down off the railing and let us talk things 
over.” The rescuer started to explain how good life was and 
the men chatted for an hour. And then they were both 
seen to climb the railing and jump off the bridge. 

In this state of general upheaval and dissatisfaction one 
is hard put to keep a level head. Things are not what they 
seem. Our national wealth and prosperity have very clearly 
not brought us the happiness, peace and tranquillity for 
which we long. Change is suggested everywhere. As citizens 
of a Republic, which is now generally thought of as a 
emocracy, we are forced to have opinions on all new notions 
and a long list of cure-alls. And we do have opinions on 
them. The newspapers and radio commentators keep us right 
up to the minute on every subject. However, the truth is, 
no one of us is wise enough to have an intelligent opinion 
on so many new things; N.R.A., A.A.A., R.F.C., C.C.C., 
T.N.E.C., new commissions daily, new taxes hourly. The 
opinions we do have are based on our own limited point of 
view and our point of view is necessarily restricted largely 
to our own experience. If we were whales and someone 
isked us of what the world was made we would probably 
say “water,” or if we were camels and were asked the same 
question we would probably say “sand.” The fact that we 
are forced to judge everything from our own limited experi- 
ence crowds us into most amazing contradictory positions. As 
a consumer we believe strongly in low prices, but as a laborer 
we believe even more strongly in higher wages, which of 
course means higher prices. Our position as consumer is in 
direct conflict with our position as a worker. As a producer 
of one type of goods we have one point of view and as a 
consumer of other goods, a different point of view. The 
same inconsistency will be found in the points of view of 
a railroader, an apple grower, a cotton grower, a Cali- 
fornian, a New Englander, a college professor or anyone 
you care to mention. 

There are some inconsistencies that we share alike. We 
ail believe in reducing taxes and at the same time demand 


things and services from Government which must increase 
taxes. We are all in accord in demanding freedom for our- 
selves and at the same time asking restrictions on others which, 
of course, inevitably lead to restrictions on us. These incon- 
sistencies arise out of the fact that we have to take positions 
in this world of change and confusion which are beyond our 
understanding and comprehension and grow out of our 
special and immediate interests. 

An analysis of most of our proposed changes will disclose 
that they spring from minority pressure groups who desire 
some advantage for themselves, which advantage must be 
paid for by the rest of the world. The worker who demands 
higher wages does not stop to think that as a consumer he 
must himself pay part of the high wages and that, theo- 
retically, if all wages were raised the price of all products 
would be raised. This minority point of view results in end- 
less demands on government for special privileges which raise 
governmental expenses on all hands but which the particular 
minority thinks the majority will necessarily pay for. The 
result of these conflicting demands from pressure groups is a 
confusion and conflict in our laws matched only by the con- 
fusion and conflict in our own individual positions. We find 
the government restricting agricultural products and at the 
same time spending large sums of money to bring more land 
under cultivation. It appoints commissions and directs its 
attention toward giving employment to the older workers 
and discovers the most severe restrictions in its own employ- 
ment bureaus. It is so used to its own contradictions that it 
never even stops to explain them. We are told one minute 
there will be no increase in taxes, and the next minute they 
are increased, or that the budget is about to be balanced and 
the next minute it is thrown further out of balance. It is 
obvious to the most casual student that we must end govern- 
ment by minorities or our confusion of thinking and acting 
will grow steadily worse. 

To heap confusion on confusion, the tendency is not only 
to be governed by minorities, but to blame minorities for all 
our troubles. Practically every group of citizens has been 
blamed for our discontent and unhappy lot, the bankers, the 
lawyers, public utilities, manufacturers as well as mysterious 
groups known as Wall Street, Economic Royalists, etc. 
There has been enough hate poured out in the argument to 
color the Atlantic Ocean purple. For instance, we in In- 
dustry are blamed for unemployment and are urged to in- 
crease both employment and wages even though we are now 
spending, as the report of the United States Department of 
Commerce discloses, $.84 for wages out of every dollar ap- 
plicable to wages, taxes, interest and dividends. Just how 
industry could hire many more people or increase wages very 
much out of the $.16 left to pay taxes, dividends and interest 
is, of course, not disclosed. And this $.16 is supposed to 
represent the swollen profits that Industry is alleged to 
receive. This only illustrates how little we know about the 
problems we are asked to solve. 

Our present civilization consists not only of individuals 
but also of organizations, most of which are business corpora- 
tions which were foreign to the experience of our fore- 
fathers and about which we know all too little. 

The sheer size of some of our business organizations pro- 
duces a sense of fear in the minds of men. Our huge busi- 
ness organizations do need to be considered as introducing a 
new element in our civilization. This point of view is shared 
by liberals and conservatives alike. The great difference be- 
tween the two, however, is that the liberal is dominated by 
the desire to burn down the house in order to kill the rats, 
whereas the conservative is anxious to kill the rats without 
burning the house. 

So it is with the regulation of business. Every sensible man 
realizes that some regulation is necessary. The great point 
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of departure is to determine what and how much regulation 
best serves the situation. 

The intense application necessary to operate a competitive 
business in this world naturally tends to develop in all busi- 
ness men in charge of such activities a singleness of devotion 
to their interests which often leads to results which are 
against the public welfare even though the intention of the 
business man may be ever so good. This same intense appli- 
cation, which business demands, leads critics to accuse it of 
being selfish and unmindful of the common good. The prob- 
lem business men have is to develop a certain amount of 
mental ambidextrousness which will enable them to direct 
the necessary energy to their private pursuits and at the 
same time leave them free to exercise their abilities in the 
common good. 

Any minority is apt to demand things which are almost 
wholly wrong from the point of view of the majority but 
it is not correct to assume that a minority group, no matter 
how important it may be, is responsible for present unsatis- 
factory conditions. Every activity and every business and 
every service in our modern world exists only as a small part 
of the whole and is in no sense solely responsible for the 
situation in which it finds itself. What I have in mind may 
be well illustrated by considering an automobile and the 
hard road it uses. The automobile, as we know it today, 
could not exist without the hard roads and the hard roads 
would not be here without the automobile. Neither one 
could exist or be in existence without the other. And neither 
would be available without gasoline and each one of the 
three is responsible in a measure for the other two. The 
analogy might be carried on to the fourth, fifth, ninth or 
twentieth dimension until we find that everything is condi- 
tioned by every other thing and our world, to be set in order, 
must be considered as a whole and not in its fragments. 

The Bible tells us that God labored for six days to create 
the world and “‘on the sixth day He made man. And gave 
him dominion over the sea, and over the fowls of the air 
and over every living thing which is upon the face of the 
earth. And on the seventh day He rested” and did no work. 
We have to assume He knew at that time that He made 
an animal in man so restless, as well as so energetic and 
unpredictable, that He didn’t need to do anything but watch 
his antics for the rest of eternity. Perhaps He also realized 
there was no further need for work as He created so restless 
a being that all the possible work on this planet would be 
attended to. The Lord gave us plenty of energy but not too 
much understanding. As a result we rush hither and thither 
without always knowing what we are rushing for. 

In a world as complicated as ours, it is natural that mis- 
information is more common than correct information. When 
one stops to think that the truth must be told in a simple 
straightforward fashion, whereas a lie may be repeated in 
a thousand different ways, it is not to be wondered at that 
misinformation is more common than the truth. 

The time has come when we must face our problems as 
citizens of our whole country and not as a member of a 
minority group. If possible we must get a true picture of 
the full scope of life. As citizens of our country we shall 
not be guilty of pulling strings and log rolling which result 
in a literally endless amount of legislation and schemes in 
favor of small minorities but to the disadvantage of the 
country as a whole. The tremendous increase in taxes in 
recent years has been due almost entirely to meet demands 
of minorities. The foolish schemes which we have tried or 
listened to are all brain children of minorities. 

The Brookings Institute, in a recent release, stresses the 
need of developing “‘a consistent social and economic plan”. 
It suggests that this program can be arrived at by the re- 







































































examination of broad policies that are now in conflict, which 
I interpret to be the same as the minority schemes and plans 
to which we have referred. We need to bring order out of 
the confusion in which we live. : 

Unless we do develop the disinterested point of view of 
citizens of the whole country, our future would seem to be 
anything but bright. Certainly conflicting claims of minori 
ties will never solve our troubles. 

As citizens of our country. and not members of minorities 
we will see certain things clearly. The first and most impor- 
tant will be a clear picture of the basic reason for our present 
unrest and dissatisfaction. As we have said, it lies in the fact 
that life has become too hard for most of us, particularly in 
the cities. We have lost our courage and do not know where 
to turn except the government. We are content to be sup- 
ported by our government as long as it is able to do so. We 
can not expect to change human nature and make it stronger 
than it is except by the slow process of improving the human 
animal which some day, as citizens of our country, we will 
undertake. And the quicker the better. But more immediate 
relief is needed. Life must be made more bearable for our 
citizens. We must study and devise ways and means in which 
the old fashioned confidence is restored to the human heart, 
whether one resides in the city, works in a factory or is a 
tenant farmer. No man can be a good citizen who sits down 
at his table with fear through the day and sleeps with it 
at his side at night. The problem is a difficult one but its 
solution lies in a study of our life as a whole and not in 
isolated fragments. 

One of the first things citizens of the country should 
concern themselves with is the question of whether or not an 
individual who receives special benefits from the government 
should have a voice in the control of the government. In 
other words, should people on relief have the right to vote? 
If they lost this right when they went on relief it would be 
a tremendous incentive to get off relief in order to regain 
the right of citizenship. At present, a person on relief has 
little incentive to get off. He is both judge and advocate. 
As a citizen he decides the case in his own favor. Such a 
dual capacity is basically inconsistent and harmful to the 
country as a whole. 

The theory that those who are dependent upon govern- 
ment should not have the right of franchise was recognized 
by the framers of our Constitution when they provided that 
citizens of the District of Columbia should have no right 
to vote. The modern practice of borrowing money to live 
on is a cowardly way of pushing our burdens onto the shoul- 
ders of our children. As individuals we would not be guilty 
of so low a trick but we are doing it as a nation. It started 
as an emergency measure but it is fast becoming a custom 
that will be difficult to stop short of bankruptcy. We need 
to realize its awful consequences and do courageously now 
whatever is necessary to cure it. As sensible men we will 
know that we have a long campaign before us which must 
be won and not a battle to be decided in a day. Forty billion 
dollars of national debt plus the state and municipal debts 
is an appalling burden, and it never stops growing. It is 
larger this minute than when this memorandum was written 
last week. 

The difficulty in acquiring the point of view of the citizens 
of the whole nation arises from the fact that we are all 
players in the game of life and there are no umpires or 
referees. What the world needs desperately is a council of 
coaches to revise the rules of the game, or a research labora- 
tory in which we may submit the social problems which so 
sorely beset us and find out which ones are wise and which 
are foolish. This would help to clear our vision. 

The long range view of a good citizen is often in conflict 
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with his individual interests, or his official interests, if he 
happens to be interested in business as most of us are. Every 
geographical unit has a separate interest in conflict with all 


other places. Also groups of individuals spring into being for 


the sole purpose of pressing their special claims. Good citi- 
zens will subordinate all these interests to the common good, 
where we are wise enough to know what is the common 
good. 


What Business Needs from Labor Leaders 


SHORTCOMINGS ON BOTH SIDES 


By JAMES A. EMERY, General Counsel, National Association of Manufacturers 
To Advanced School of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, February 22, 1939 


Y your courtesy and embarrassingly conscious of my 
limited personal qualifications, I am asked to open a 
discussion of the “Qualities of Business Statesman- 

ship Required for the Orderly Development of American 
Democracy.” And to respond to the interrogation: “What 
Business Needs From Labor Leaders.” 

Mine is not the response of business authority. I reflect 
the experience of the adviser to and the observer of the in- 
dustrial leader, particularly in the field of manufacture. 
For thirty years I have been an interested student of his 
problems, his action, his development and his contribution 
to this representative democracy. Mine is the minor role 
of the interpreter. 

| understand this conference is a sequel to that of last 
November. Some preliminary observations and definitions 
may therefore be pertinent as an approach to our specific 
subject. Unfortunately not a participant in the previous 
conference, I have enjoyed the privilege of its stimulating 
discussions. Turning on the evidence that superior intelli- 
gence may be scholastically identified and approximately 
measured, the special training of superior minds was urged 
as a necessary means of preparing leaders for every walk 
of life. 

I assume for this discussion, the kind of leadership with 
which you are presently concerned, is not that which be- 
longs to recognized attainment in science or the arts. Thit 
is achievement. You have primarily in mind he who pos- 
sesses superior capacity to direct the movement and conduct 
of men in numbers. 

James Bryce,: the authoritative student and historian of 
modern democracies, believed their success and safety de- 
pended chiefly on the popular determination of the ob- 
jectives they sought and the wise selection of those to whom 
they necessarily committed the choosing of the means for 
their attainment. 

“A democratic nation,” he said, “is tested and judged 
by the quality of those it chooses and supports as its 
leaders; and by their capacity it stands or falls.” 


I submit that declaration may have equally pertinent ap- 
plication to both business and government. 

Doctor Thorndike, in his unusual contribution to the 
November conference emphasized the rarity of the qualities 
we seek and added a commentary of exceptional importance 
to the immediate subject: 

“All competent observers of the worlds work,” he 
began, “and workers will agree that a very small num- 
ber of men and women of great ability and good will 
account for a very large fraction of the worlds progress. 
The top twentieth account for at least half and pos- 

‘ sibly nine-tenths of it.” 


The tragic implication of that warning is mollified by 


the fact that there is work and need for mates as well as 


masters. It is not only the top flight but all grades of good 
leadership that serve society. 


There must be first sergeants, captains and colonels, as 
well as generals, to make and maintain an efficient army. 
The village Hampden is as important to his community 
as the larger figure to the nation. Minor leadership in busi- 
ness is a vital supplement to every major effort. A salesman 
may start a customers advance or retreat. A foreman may 
make or break an employment policy, however soundly 
shaped by an executive genius. Without the minor chord 
there is no symphony. 

Moreover, in this unstratified society every post of re- 
sponsibility is a training station. Whatever its importance 
there, abstract preparation and capacity meets its first con- 
crete tests. Here are not infrequently evoked latent qualities 
unresponsive to academic stimulant. Slumbering talent or 
unstirred ambition responds to the alarm of responsibility. 
Furthermore, business commands are always inspecting re- 
cruits for officer material and subordinates for promotion. 
Everywhere about you in the business corps, todays shoulder- 
straps are worn by yesterday’s privates. It is as true now 
as when he said it, that David Harum’s “low bridge’’ will 
make heads duck in every railroad staff. 

Doctor Thorndike added a further commentary that seems 
to reach a fundamental preliminary to our subject. The 
training and selection of leaders, he suggested, “should be 
paralleled by an education in following. * * * Everybody 
needs to learn which persons and which doctrines to fol- 
low.” 

I venture for your consideration that no leader however 
brilliant in intellect is a safe guide in this representative 
democracy unless he has character and an American creed. 
A farewell admonition of him whose birth you commemorate 
today, was that “religion and morality were the foundation of 
the state.” They are indispensable to a personal, no less than 
a National career. 

The American concept is that of an ordered civil liberty 
developed through a thousand years of hard racial experience, 
struggling successfully onward and upward to reconcile in- 
dividual freedom with the facts of expanding social progress 
under the safeguards of self-imposed political restraint. Our 
leaders, wherever they walk, must have abiding faith in the 
moral and intellectual superiority of the individually devel- 
oped state over the state developed individual. 

As a first and continuing process we separate in our thought 
and humane consideration the individual from the mass, be- 
cause of the worth, dignity and nobility of every personality. 
That lies deep in the mind and heart of every worth while 
business leader I have known. 

Moreover, the men of our faith saw in the individual the 
dynamo of social progress. They believed his particular 
energy and specific talent, liberated and stimulated by the 
hope of betterment for himself and those dependent on him, 
with opportunity preserved and the fruit of labor secure, 
would not only mean improvement of the individual condi- 
tion, but in attaining it the individual would make, in ac- 
cordance with his gifts, his own social contribution. While 
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that faith shaped this state and justified itself by practical 
accomplishment, it has not meant license, but liberty under 
the law. It leaves to us the obligation of reconciling that 
liberty with necessary authority and individual freedom with 
social progress, so that restraint upon each may be employed 
to assure like freedom and opportunity for all. 

To the political statesman is committed the task of adapt- 
ing our institutions to the changing circumstances of environ- 
ment without impairment of our fundamental concepts. To 
the business leader is committed the great responsibility of 
shaping the development of our economic life so that it shall 
serve our people under the influence of the same great prin- 
ciples. 

It inevitably follows from what I have said that I cannot 
conceive of anyone qualified for business leadership proceed- 
ing upon or supporting collectivist principles, or enduring 
a tendency toward a totalitarian state. He must inevitably 
take his stand beneath the flag of private enterprise. He will 
~ think as Lincoln did: 


“The legitimate object of government is to do for a 
community of people whatever they need to have done, 
but cannot do at all, or cannot so well do, for them- 
selves, in their separate and individual capacities. In all 
that the people can individually do as well for them- 
selves, government ought not to interfere.” 


What then shall we ask of the business leader, especially 
if you desire from him the outlook of a statesman while 
making his contribution to the orderly development of Amer- 
ican democracy. What do we mean by a statesman? It 
seems to me that he may be fairly described as one who 
plans practical ways for making well tested principles 
and sound policies practically effective for the welfare of 
men and the state. 

A primary requirement is a long range view. To this 
the business leader is habituated by the necessities of his 
calling. His social attitude, the quality of his thought, the 
deepening consciousness of his responsibilities, these will 
measure the distinction he merits. Few reach the peak. He 
also serves who strives. It is not alone he that surmounts 
the summit, but he who risks the climb, that deserves our 
attention and encouragement. 

It will help us to understand what the Nation needs in 
business directors if we consider the character of their task. 
Business in its broadest sense is the production and exchange 
of goods and services by men in pursuit of livelihood. Modern 
production and distribution makes a demand upon its direc- 
tors as different from the needs of an earlier day as is that 
America which business now serves, different from the 
nascent nation. A handful of independent, self-supporting, 
agricultural colonies, scattered along a wild Atlantic sea- 
board, have been transformed into forty-eight populous States, 
with insular dependencies, composing an intricate, complex, 
interdependent, industrial, economy. 


The miraculous contributions of invention and science have ' 


been applied to production, transportation and communica- 
tion. To the individual and the partnership has been added 
the corporate personality, through which the accumulations 
of millions of strangers are placed under the control of a 
representative management, directing the stream of invest- 
ment in support and progressive development of our economic 
machine and the administration of its operation. 

Outside the technical problems of maintaining and im- 
proving methods, process and sales in domestic and foreign 
markets, is the employment relationship, a continuing study 
in partner cooperation, the social relation with the customer 
and the public, together with adjustment to the changing 
regulation, and often the competition, of State and Federal 
Government. 






To meet these responsibilities in accordance with the size 
and complexity of the task, business becomes an applied sci- 
ence. The universities have given it recognition and place 
within their schools of business administration. It has drafted 
from engineering, law, the sciences and even the army. The 
sneer that business has commercialized the professions, is 
answered by the fact that they have professionalized business, 
for management is our newest profession. 

“The whole progress of the world in a material way,” 
said Mr. Justice Holmes in one of his rare and striking pri- 
vate statements, “is to put the need of intelligence further 
back. * * * The force could be got cheaper if the directing 
intelligence were not needed.” 

Our people want things abundantly and cheaply. Satis- 
faction of that demand requires an ever enlarging economic 
power. Growth of enterprise is responsive to the peoples 
wants. An industrial leader is the rare man who arouses con- 
fidence by character, and an investment following by the efh- 
ciency with which he does the job. The supply is small, the 
rewards are fixed in the competition of the market place. 

On the whole, the business leader must produce a profit 
for the enterprise he directs. For the undertaking and those 
dependent on it for employment or return, profit is essential. 
Without it there is failure and collapse. But pecuniary re- 
ward is not the measure of the business leader. He finds in 
his task the most varied opportunities for the exercise of all 
his faculties. He is not only faced with a great technical 
task, he meets in the social, the political and the human rela- 
tions of his work, problems worthy of his best and noblest 
efforts. Through his contribution to their solution, within 
the confines of his enterprise, as well as the society which 
he effects, often profoundly, he has a large area for his 
talents. In accordance with his character, his accomplish- 
ment and his intercourse with his fellow businessmen, he be- 
comes an influence upon their thought and conduct. By his 
example he helps to make a pattern for American business. 
He may make money, in many instances he will. He may, 
by the very success of his effort, represent a growing concen- 
tration of economic power. Business conduct, not its size, 
will be the measure of its leader and the enterprise he ad- 
ministers. 

As he faces the task I have described, many of the features 
of which are peculiar to manufacture, he will in his relations 
with his working force, his customers, the public and his 
government, realize with every step of his progress, a keener 
sense of social responsibility. 

He will not be born a man and die a manufacturer. He 
will remain a great citizen, concerned fundamentally with 
the security of the political principles upon which his state 
and his enterprise rests. He will be a sympathetic and under- 
standing leader of his partner in production, his working 
force. He may not be able to have persona! relations with 
each one but he will develop a policy that will represent a 
personal understanding of their problems, a recognition of 
their liberties like unto his own. One of the tests of his 
capacity will be the selection of subordinates who translate 
his policy accurately. His constituency of shareholders will 
find him not only the guardian of their interests but the 
frank interpreter and suggestor of right business attitudes 
to the other elements of society. His customers will find in 
such a leader, a vigorous and untiring pursuer of improve- 
ments in methods and processes, a generous supporter of re- 
search and a translator of its results into better and more 
varied products at lower prices. He will have a keen eye 
for the public obligations of his company. He will find in 
his power of economic command, not a terminus but a gate- 
way to the exercise of his superior mental facilities and moral 
qualities. 
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If these conceptions of the nature and magnitude of a 
business leaders task and place in our representative democ- 
racy are approximately accurate in outline, they suggest the 
qualifications required. Time does not permit further speci- 
fication, but the occasion calls for consideration of the indus- 
trial leaders attitude toward employment relations if one is 
to attempt response to what ‘Business Needs From Labor 
Leaders.” 

I believe the representative leader knows we live in a co- 
operative commonwealth. He believes good labor relations 
vital. He knows such relations are a growth and not a 
manufacture, an organism and not a mechanism. He knows 
modern production and distribution is a cooperative under- 
taking that will not be performed with efficiency, and with- 
out friction or interruption, unless there is justice, good will 
and reciprocal respect and good understanding. He owes 
just compensation adjusted to established merit, opportunity 
for advancement, an open door for reasonable complaint and 
every thoughtful, practical contribution to regularization of 
employment he can effectuate. He owes modern safety and 
sanitation and the exclusion of children. He fashions, in a 
word, a labor policy to fit the conditions peculiar to his own 
enterprise and to do it successfully he must have a normal 
and natural intercourse with his working force and success- 
fully translate his policy through his representatives without 
a short circuit. 

The business leader perceives and understands the organi- 
zation of labor paralleling that of business. He is sympa- 
thetic with its objectives, even if he feels compelled to dis- 
agree at times with its methods. He sees that the issue in 
the field of combination is not whether we shall have unions 
or corporations, we need both. The question is what kind of 
unions or corporations shall we have. That is a social issue 
of the first importance. 

The industrial leader speaking through the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, declares frankly: 

“The right of workers to self-organization and to bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing 
should include the full and free voluntary exercise of such 
right without interference, restraint or intimidation from any 
source.” 

What Then Does Business Ask of the Labor Leader? It 
asks him to realize that business and labor leaders have an 
equal interest in the integrity and success of the private en- 
terprise system and in making it work under our kind of a 
representative democracy. What is good for honorable busi- 
ness is good for honest labor. That the development and 
encouragement of a class interest or a class consciousness is 
fatal to popular institutions. Both business and labor leaders 
must recognize in what they do or omit to do, that they must 
lead and direct in subordination to the paramount public 
interest. 

That no combination of business or labor should be al- 
lowed to develop and exercise power without corresponding 
liability for its exercise. 

That business administrators are not free to make costs 
what they please. The public withdraws from the market 
when prices are unduly or arbitrarily enhanced. Whatever 
deprives employers of employment, deprives labor of employ- 
ment. Leaders on both sides of an employment relation must 
recognize and relate themselves to the economic facts of 
social life. 

Under democratic institutions no man can hope to keep 
for himself or his followers the things which he destroys in 
another. To write inequality into the law by virtue of 


one’s political power brings in the course of history retalia- 
tory disadvantage when the tables are turned. An outraged 
public is likely to punish either labor or business leaders 
whose extremities of conduct or temporary advantage tempt 
them to the abuse of the useful combinations they lead. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis retired frorn the great Court in 
which he has rendered distinguished service for many years. 
He has been universally hailed as a real liberal, for he was 
greatly devoted to the protection of liberty from any as- 
sailant. Before he ascended the bench, he served as the 
much respected counsel of both business and labor leaders. 
During that period, in a notable address to an organization 
of Boston employers, he expressed his view of their proper 
relation to trade unions and their leaders. He believed: 
“Prolonged peace and prosperity can rest only upon the 
foundation of industrial liberty.” He believed neither em- 
ployers nor employees should submit to the arbitrary mastery 
of the other. He believed in the right of workers to be organ- 
ized and be represented by the spokesman of their choice 
without interference. He urged, when disputes arose, every 
reasonable effort at agreement and participation by top au- 
thority in conference dealing with serious questions of con- 
troversy. But he recognized that “differences are sometimes 
fundamental.” 

“Demands may be made which the employer, after the 
fullest consideration believes would, if yielded to, destroy 
the business. Such differences cannot be submitted to the 
decisions of others. Again, the action of the union may 
appear to have been lawless or arbitrary, a substitution of 
force for law or for reason.” 

“What, then, should be the attitude of the employer?” he 
asked: 

“Lawless or arbitrary claims of organized labor should be 
resisted at whatever cost. 1 have said that it is essential in 
dealing with these problems that the employer should strive 
only for the right. It is equally as important that he should 
suffer no wrong to be done unto him.” 

And concluding, he urged: 

“Likewise industrial liberty must rest upon reasonable- 
ness. We gain nothing by exchanging the tyranny of capital 
for the tyranny of labor. Arbitrary demands must be met by 
determined refusals, also at any cost.” 

In a subsequent address before joining the Court, he urged 
upon labor leaders consideration of the incorporation of 
unions, and answering the objection that might lead to liti- 
gation and a loss of funds, he said: 

“TI can conceive of no expenditure of money by a union 
which would bring so large a return as payment for some 
wrong actually committed.” 

And, he concluded: 

“The unions should take the position squarely that they are 
amenable to law, prepared to take the consequences if they 
transgress, and thus show that they are in full sympathy with 
the spirit of our people, whose political system rests upon 
the proposition that this is a government of law, and not 
of men.” 

Few business leaders urge incorporation of labor unions. 
Nor do I. But I offer these notable suggestions of a re- 
spected and impartial public figure as evidence that what 
business leaders may ask labor leaders to consider, as a con- 
tribution to the orderly development of this representative 
democracy, finds support in the counsel of a recognized friend 
and defender of labor, who criticized with equal earnestness 
what he conceived to be the shortcomings of business and 
labor leaders alike. 





